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TO THE. 


READER. 


Hough this little Treatiſe 
of Frut-Trees. was only 
written for ' the. private 
Satisfattion of a very . 
Worthy Gentleman, Who 

is exceedingly curious in the choice of bis 

Fruits, and has great Judgment mn 

Planting ; yet baveng beard that Gen- 

tleman ſay it had. given hint the greateſt 

Satufathon of any Bauble: be fas ſeen 

of this kind,, 1, bggan to think it: might 

not be altogether, unuſeful to the Pub- 
lick alſo, , and therefore ſent it to the 
A 3 Preſs, 


To the Reader. 


Preſs, *which i all the excuſe T can 
make, either for the writing or publiſh- 
mg of i it : But I think it fit to tell you, 
at although” the Planter, who ſhall 
purſue the following DireGbiogs, may 


po bly "<7 himſe 1 F deated m hi ex- © 


im the more Norv- * 


petbation- (eſpecia 
therly Provinces of this Kingdom) as 
fo the preciſe time of bis Fruits maturi- 
ty, and. that a Fruit planted and ex- 
tended againſt a good Brick-wall , is 
more proper bere with us (where we 
have never too much Sun ) than an 
Eſpallier Paliſado' d at ſome inches di- 
flance from it ; yet he will mfallibly 
find bu Induſtry abundantly gratified 
m'the promiſ ed els," at ſomething a 
later Seaſon. 4 als the Rea 
:- der will bere meet "with ſeveral namics 
of Fruits be peradventhre never 'heard 
| of before ; ; Jet 'we Kind and fee, that 
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To the Reader, 


| more tender Plants, as Oranges, 
Lemens, Cirrons, &c. are yearly 
imported from much remoter Countreys 
than France ; and ſeeing that ( for 
bt Lever beard) -Fruit-1 rees are no 

* Contrabanded Commodity betwixt the 
* Nations, I cannot conceive but that it 
is worth the curioſity, pains and coſt to 
furniſh our ſelves from thence with 
| thoſe of the greateſt excellency, both for 
| Beauty and Flavour ; nor why we 
' ſhould not as well better our ſelves by 
| them this way, as altogether be des 
| bauch'd by their effemmate manners, 
| luxurious kickſhaws, and fantaſtick fa- 
ſhions, by which we are already fuffici- 
| ently Frenchifhed , and more than in 
the opinion of the wiſer ſort of men, is 
conſiſtent either with the conſtitution, 


Nation, 


or indeed the honour of the Engliſh * 
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PranTtERs MaNnUuAL, 


Tnſtru fhons for the Planthng and Ors 
dermg of Fruit- rees. 


| conlidered, either ac- 
Ke | cording to the diffe. 
WATT. f th 
oF rent ciatures of the 
s Fruits they bear, or aC- 
cording to the various Figures and 
Forms into which cultivated Trees are 
by the Art and Induſtry of.the curious 
and skilful, for their better advantage 
and improvement, commonly ordered 
and diſpoſed. : 
2+ In the firſt of which Confidera- 
B tions, 
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tions, we generally and ordinarily di- 
vide them into Stone-fruits, as Cher- 
ries, Plumbs, and Peaches; and Pepin- 
fruits, as Apples and Pears, 

3+ In the ſecond, Fruit. trees are 


( a) An Eſpallier is a 
Hedg-row of Fruit-trees 
ſer pretty near to one 
another, ſo that their 
boughs and branches are 
interlaced and interwo- 
ven into one another, 
and in that poſtore ſup- 
ported by a frame of 
Wood ſomething like a 
Jattic'd Pale, or with 
rails, ſtakes, and other 
retentions, to keep them 
firm in the form the Gar» 
diner has laid them, 

Contreſpallicr, a hedg- 
row planted after the 
ſame manner with the 
other, onl; diffcring in 
this, that the fruit 1s a- 

aint a Wall, and the 
——_ in the open Air, 


raiſed with good 
{ucceſs four {eve- 
ral ways; to wit, 
in tall Trees grow- 
ing upright upon 
their own Bole or 
Stem, commonly 
called Standards g 
in (a) 1, Eſpalliers 
along by the walls, 
in Hay-d appuy, Or 
Eſpallier in the 0- 
pen Air, in Con- 
treſpallier, and in 
Shrubs or Dwarf. 


rrees, 


4. After theſe four ways all ſorts of 
Fruit- trees are ſucceſsfully to be rail- 
ed, nevertheleſs there are that proſper 
much better in one manner than-ano- 
ther, as we ſhall obſerve in treating of 


every 


_ 
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every one apart, without ſpeaking in 
oeneral of Stone-fruits, and Pepin- 
fruits, for as much as both the one and 
the other of theſe kinds are compriſed 
in theſe four Figures or Poſtures. 


_ — 


Of Standards, 


x. His Figure is more natural to 
Fruit-trees, than to any other, 

for as much as experience has demon- 
ſtrated to us, that all Apple-trees, 
Pear-trees ang Apricots, as alſo Cher- 
ries, and PAiches do of themſelves, 
(when let alone) thruſt up a Stem, and 
riſe from the earth coa certain ſtature, 
before they begin to form their Heads, 
and to ſhoor forth their Branches ; for 
which reaſon many are of opinion, that 
the fruits of this fort of Tree, are bet- 
Lter, and of a better caſt, than thoſe 
I which are gathered from Eſpalliers 
and Dwarf-trees , and they are in tlie 
righe as to the moſt part of fruits, par- 
B 2 ticu- 
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(5) A delicate little ticularly "the (5) 
Pear (fo called, Rouſleler , whielv 
is one of the moſt excellent and deli- ' 
cate ſort of fruit we have, 

2. Plantations of this ſort are very 
proper for Apple-trees, which ought 
never to be forc'd into any other po- 
ſture, unleſs for pleaſure, or out of cu- 


* riofity, one would make Dwart-trees 


(c) Pomme de Para» of (c) Apples of 
dice js an exccllent [weet Paradice grafted, 
Apple, that corhes of a They are allo very 
Pear-main grafted up- oood f 11 C, 
on a Quince, $20 - or a 10rrs 

| of hard Winter 
baking Pears, and almoſt all Summer 
and Autumn Pears, Plumb- trees alſo 
proſper very well after this manner, 
as allo Cherries, particularly thoſe 
which are grafted upon ſtocks of the 

(a) Meriſe. the ſalt (4) Meriſter, as al- 
ſo the (5) Bigaro- 
I think a party-colour d ery and (6) Grio- 
Cherry. tier,» Bur to do 

(c) Grioticr, a ſowre yell you mult not! 
Cherry, "be . \ 

mix theſe diftcrent 
kinds together, by reaſon they require 
, ar 


and bicrer Cherry 


(6b) Quzre B1garoner, 
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2n unequal diſtance, Pepin-fruits nas 
turally requiring to be ſet at greater 
diſtance from one another, than Stone- 
fruits, 

;, And herein there are two things 
chiefly to be obſerved ; firſt, the fer- 
tility of the Soyl, and ſecondly, the ſe- 
curity and ſhelter from winds, 

4. As to the firſt, a man thould ne- 
ver -attempt to make a Plantation of 
Standards, if the groynd he deligns 
for that purpoſe be not very good ; for 
otherwiſe it will require very great ex- 
pence.to make them proſper, and oft- 
times this expence proves ſruitlels,the 
Trees then coming to fail, at the time 
when they ought to be in their perfe- 
ion, as being more in debt for their 
growth to the Art and labour have 
been imployed about them, than to the 
bounty of the Soyl where they were 
planted. 

5. To infiſt-upon the different na- 
tures of Moulds, and to explain the 
marks of their fertility or barrenneſs, 
would require a long diſcourſe z and 
B 3 ' be- 
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beſides, all Gardeners, and others, who 
have been accuſtomed to the earth, are 
by their own experience and obſerva- 
tion ſufficiently acquainted with them, 
It will therefore be ſufficient toobſerve 
in general, that there are 5oyls proper 
for all ſorts of fruits, as well Stone- 
fruits as others, as a black ſandy Soy, 
when it is fat; and that we call Terre- 
franche (which is a pure Mould or Soyl 
of ir ſelf, without ſand, gravel or 
ſtones) when it iS not too tf, and is 
eaſte to be ſtirred, becauſe in theſe ſorts 
of earth, Trees find a great deal of 
juice to nouriſh them, and with great 
facility extend their Roots and fibers 
to extract nonriſhment from all parts, 
There are alſo other ſoyls, that are ve- 
ry good and proper for ſome certain 
fruits, and not for others, as a ſtiff 
earth is*much more proper for the Ap- 
ple than the Pear, and yet more for 
the Pear than for Stone-fruit; as on 
the contrary, light and ſandy ſoyls, are 
more proper for ſtone-fruits. 

6, For what concerns Covert and 


ſhelter 
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ſhelter from the winds, you are to 
chuſe a ſituation leaſt expoſed to thoſe 
inconveniences ; for which reaſon na- 
ked Plains and high Mountains are by 
no means proper fituations for fruit- 
trees z the hollows of Valleys, or the 
gentle declivities and eaſfie rifings of 
little Hills, are much more proper : 
But it is withal to be obſerved, thar 
the winds are to be ſuſpeRed for two 
things; firſt for the fruits in the Spring, 
when the Trees are in bloflom, and 
thoſe are the North and Northweſt 
winds, which are the moſt to be fear- 
ed in this caſe: ſecondly, for their 
violence and impetuoſity, which not 
only beat the fraic from-the Trees, bur 
very often break theTrees themſelves, 
or at leaſt ſhake them in ſuch ſort, that 
they become crooked and writhen,and 
can never riſe again, nor poſhbly pro- 
TIper ; and this is a Weſt- 
South-Weſt wind, which 
is the moſt pernicious, and of all others 
the moſt to | be feared for theſe acci- 
dents, And as ordinarily we do not in 
B 4 thelc 
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theſe kind of Plantations, plant other * 
than hardly fruits that are there able * 
very well to defend themſelves from * 
the froſts, and that even the wind it 
ſelf does alſo often hinder the froſt, 
which it ſelf brings along with it, we 
ought to be more heedful to ſecure a 
frujt-tree from the winds that bloiy be- 
twixt the South and Weſt, than from 
thoſe that blow from the North-Weſt, 
and the North. | 

7. Theſe two things being duly ob. 
ſerved, when you would make a Plan- 
tation of Standards in a good ſoyl,you 
muſt ſer them, if you plant Apples on- 
ly, at eight fadom diſtance in the Or- 
der of Quincunx, which forms an Al- 
ley every way; or in ſimple, that is, 
ſingle Alleys only, where the Trees ar 
equal diſtances, ſtand direly, and in 
two right lines oppoſite to one another, 
The Quincunx Order is the more de> 
lightful, provided the Trees be ſer at 
a very great diſtance the onefrom the 
other, for otherwiſe they are apt to 


ſhoulder and crowd one another in 
this 


.- 
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this kind of Order, and to ſhade one 
another on every ſide. If you would 
mix Pear-trees in equal namber with 
your Apples, fix or ſeven fadom is 
then diſtance enough, and for Pears 

only, fix is as much as is required, 
$. And although all Planters almoſt 
commit an error in not duly obſerving 
this diſtance ( for they covet a great 
number of Trees, and think they 
ſhould not husband their ground to 
ſufficient advantage, if they did nor 
ſet them more thick) nevertheleſs it is 
moſt gertain, that two Trees (et 'at a 
fit diſtance, and that have all daylong 
the benefir of the Sun, without being 
Skreen'd from it by any too neighbour- 
ing ſhade, are worth above twenty 
that touch and offend one another. And 
when the Plants are ſer too near toge- 
ther, it 1s not diſcerned at firſt, but 
juſt at the time when they ſhould be in 
their perfe&tion, they are found to be 
good for nothing ; but when they are 
placed at the forementioneddiſtance, 
they ſtill grow tettec and better, In 
ear 
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bear both much more, and far better 
fruit, as having had greater benefir, 
both of the Air and Sun, Moreover, 
they hinder not the Plot where they 
grow, from being employed to other 
uſes, to the producing of all forts of 
Grain, wherein alſo the labour that is 
beſtowed upon the one, is of very fig- 
nal advantage to the other. 

9. This ſeparation and equal diſtan- 
ces of Trees, 1s very neceflary, not 
only for the pleaſure of the eye, which 
is infinitely delighted with this ſym- 
metry and uniform Order, bur alſo by 
reaſon that this equal diſtance is the 
cauſe that the earth equally diſtributes 
nouriſhment to them all alike, and 
gives them equal ſtrength and vi- 
Pour. 

16, The diſtance of Trees. being 
thus obſerved, holes are next to be 
made to plant them in, which are alſo 
to be digged and turned up fix foor 
ſquare, or thereaboutrs, and two or 
three foot deep; which if they were 
made a whole year before you plant 

your 
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your Trees, ſo that the earth which is 
caſt up, and that which remains in the 
bottom , might receive the Air, the 
Sun and the Rain, during the four Sea- 
ſons of the Year, the Trees would 
doubtleſs proſper infinitely better; the 
reaſon of which is, that the earth be- 
ing cold and dry in its own nature 
(both of them qualities contrary to 
generation) can produce nothing of it 
ſelf, and only becomes fruitful by the 
mixture of the contrary qualities it re. 
ceives from the Sun, the Air and the 
Rain. And therefore it is, that a ſtiff 
or ſtony Soy] produces nothing to pur- 
poſe, by reaſon they are ſo thick and 
ſtiff, that they cannot be penetrated 
by the other Elements. Ir is with the 
earth in ſome ſort, as with the water, 
of which the beſt is that which ſooneſt, 
and with greateſt facility receives the 
ſtrange and uncouth qualities that are 
applied unto it, which is the reaſon 
that we experimentally ſee, that the 
new earth drawn from the bottom of 
ſome deep Pit, remains a long time 


bar- 
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barren, till it has received its fertility 
from the mixcure and participation of 
the other Elements, and then, that is 
to ſay, a year after, or thereabouts, ir 
begins to produce Grals and Simples, 
And that alſois the reaſon why the up- 
permoſt Mould of the earth 1s always 
better, more fart and fertile, than that 
which is lower within, Now if the 
earth drawn out of tiictc holes, had 
been in like manner long expoled ro 
all che influences of the Air, without 
doubt it would aſſume theſe good qua- 
lities, as well at leaſt as that in the 
bottom (which alſo in ſome ſort parti- 
cipates of the benefit) by which means 
whoever ſhould plant his Trees in this 
earth, would find it much more nou- 
riſhing, and ſhould have a better ac- 
count of his Plantation, 
11, This Rule may indifferently 
ſerye for all ſorts of Trees, and chiefly 
for the Trenches you make for the E\- 
palliers, becauſe that way of planting, 
both requires and deſerves more care 


than all the others, bur it is neverthe- 
leſs 
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* , leſs ſeldony or never put in practice ; 
for as much as very few have the pa- 


. tience toſtay a whole year after they 


have once taken a reſolution to plant, 
and have ſer forth ground for that par- 
pole, and they4look upon this long pre- 
paration as a loſs of fo much time, 
wherein a Tree might already have 
taken good root, and have advanced 
ſo much towards its perfetion, As 
for what concerns Eſpalliers, there is 
yet another inconvenience that hin- 
ders them, which ſhall alſo be ſpoken 
of in its due place, 

12, The holes being thus made, you 
are inthe next place to cull out Trees 
all of one and the ſame ſtature, and 
thoſe either already grafted (which is 
by much the beſt,for the reaſons ſhal be 
given when I come to ſpeak of Pepin- 
fruits) or if thoſe are not to be had, 
then ſtocks of the ſame height to grafr 
apon, that is of fix or ſeven foot on the 
Bole, and about two or three inches 
thick (for you muſt ever be careful to 
meaſure the height-ro this properties 
® 
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of thickneſs) which alſo are to be cho- 
ſen ſtraight, and carefully pulled up 
with all their roots, In planting of 


' which, it will be very good to give 


them ſome help under the root, of fac 
earth, or dung well rotten, and earth 
mixt together (wherein you are alſo to 
be careful, that the dung do not touch 
the root) for one may ealily afhſt a 
Tree already planted from above, bur 
we never rifle again under the root to 
help it there, 

1:3. Before you place the Tree in 
the hole deſigned for it, you muſt re- 
freſh the root by neatly cutting off the 
extremities with your pruning-knife , 
and you are always to cut them on the 
under-fide, ſo that the wounds and 
cuttings may exaQly be placed upon 
the earth ; for it is from thoſe cugs 
that the Tree thruſts our its firſt rays 
and fibers, which by this means creep 
into, and diſperſe themſelves thorow 
the upper Mould, and cauſe the Tree 
$0 take faſter hold, and ro ſtand firm, 

14. Dung, fat carth, and all the 0- 
ther 
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ther improvers which ſhall be treated 
of, when we come to ſpeak of plant- 
ing Eſpalliers, are alſo very good for 
great Trees ; but they are not ſo ne- 
ceſſary, And as it would be a matter 
of great difficulty to employ this par- 
ticular care in great Plantations, that 
take up great ſpaces of ground ; ſo al- 
ſo when the Soyl it ſelf is very good, 
Trees proſper well enough without all 
theſe helps. 

15. You muſt not ſer them too deep 
in the earth ; for beſides that, Roots 
buried too low in the ground, do noc 
ſufhiciently participate of the influen- 
ces of the Air, there is another incon- 
venience in it, which is, that the earth 
above being always the better, and 
the Tree receiving the nouriſhment 
that comes from thence, as that which 
1s moſt proper for it, if it beet too 
deep, it thruſts forth new roots above 
to attract the nutriment of the better 
earth, and often ſuffers thoſe below to 
decay and periſh, which does not only 
incommodate, but very often — 

| wh 
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deſtroys the Tree. Ic will therefore be 
enough to ſet the root a foot deep only 
in the earth, wherejn you are to take 
care to cover it with new Mould that 
15 not lumpy, and with your hand to 
diſpoſe it all abort the little ſtrings 
and fibers of the roots, that there may 
be no cavities betwixt the earth and 
the root ; for ſuch vacuities would in» 
fallibly beget rqtrenneſs and ruin. 

16.It is good alſo to ſhoulder or clod 
up the Tree for three foot about, and 
ſome four foot high, and afterwards 
in labouring it over again by little and 
little, to abate the heap, ti)l the earth 
be again ſettled to its former level, 

17. .It is alſo very convenient to c0- 
ver the Trees by raiſing ſtraw to a cer- 
tain height round about the Stem, by 
which means the bark will retain its 
beauty, the ſap will not be exhauſted 
by the heat of the. Sun, and it will be 
preſerved from Moſs. 


18, If the root of the Tree be not ; 


of it ſelf ſtrong enough to withſtand 
the force of the winds, it oughr to be 


prop. 
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propt and ſupported with a ſtake, or a 

ood ſtrong Pole almoſt of its own 
Freight, but then you muſt rake heed 
this prop be not of cloven or ſawn 
Wood with edges, neither gouty, nor 
full of knots; leſt ir ſhould hart the 
Tree, and gall or wound the bark ; 
but it muſt be round, and tyed afrer 
ſuch manner, that it do not interfere 
with the Tree; to prevent which, 
there muſt alſo be ſtraw or hay lapt be- 
twixt them, 

19. Some uſe to prune the Trees be- 
fore they ſet them, both by reaſon it 
is to be done at greater eaſe in hand, 
than when they are planted ; and more- 
over, becauſe the force of pruning is 
apt to ſhake them when they are al- 
ready ſet in their places ; but withal, 
men uſually planting in the beginning 
of Winter, the froſts and other inju- 
ries of that rude Seaſon, do ſometimes 
incommodate a Tree fo lately woun- 


, © ded, and pierce deeper into its heart 
| by (uch overtures, Wherefore it is 


bettee to ſtay till che Spring before you 
C lop 
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lop or car them, eſpecially if year-old 
graffs, which alſo muſt be ſo done, as 
almoſt to leave them no branches at | 
all, ro.the end, that having ſo much © 
leſs Wood to maintain, they may the 
better eecover and take new root with 
greater vigour. | 
20. It is very requiſite to rank the 

Trees according to their kinds : as for | 
example; to letione whole row of 'Re- 
nate- Apples, and another of Summer- 
Pears, and all in ſuch ſort, that the 
principal fruits, and thoſe that are the 
beſt, and will longeſt keep, be in much 
greater number than thoſe which are 
planted for curioſity only, and will not * 
keep ſo.long as Summer-fruits,though | 
they are very excellent in their kind. 

. 21» In che whole body of a Planta- 
tion ranged in this Order, you are by? 
no means to mix any Stone-fruits at” 
all, buc you may plant ithem in the” 
Alleys that are round about it, placing! 

* A ſweet forr of Plumbs, Cherries," 

Cherries Griotiers, * Guini-} 
ers, and Bigarotiers ,, at fix and fix 
yards 
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yards giſtance one from another,or fur- 
ther off, eſpecially the Bigarotiers, 
which extend their branches very far 
when grafted pon the Merifier. 

22, Now all theſe Inſtrudtions pre- 
ſuppoſe a good Soyl, without which 
a man ſhonld not over-eafily be indu- 
ced to undertake theſe kind of Plan- 
rations, but content himſelf wich E(- 
palliers and Dwarf- Trees only, which 
take op leſs _ and that conſe- 
quently is with' greater eaſe to be pre- 
pared, by introducing good earth into 
barren and ungrareful places : but not- 
withſtanding, if you will needs plant 
in an ill Soy], you muſt then open your 
holes eight foot ſquare, and three foot 
deep, and ſeparate the bercer and more 
likely earth that iS turned out (which 
is commonly the uppermoſt) from the 
reſt, and afterwards fill them up with 
that ſele&t Mould, and other thar ſhall 
be brought in, of the beſt can be found, 
with a great denl of very ol4 and roz- 
ren dung and marl, or the {cowring 6f 
Pools or Fiſh- ponds, provided it have 
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lain at leaſta year before ; for it would 
otherwiſe be too cold for the Trees, 
and make them die,as on the contrary, 
dung is too hot,if not well ceninas T 
and eſpecially (as hath been before ob-* 
ſerved) you muſt take good heed, that 
the Roots touch not the dung, but that 
there be always earth between, ; 
23. With this expence Trees may: 
be made to proſper in any Soy] what- ] 
ever. Nevertheleſs, if it be ſo ſtiff a” 
clay, or ſo ſtony a ground, that the 
Trees cannot at all pierce it with their © 
roots, then the forementioned Tre 


will be yet too little ro ſupply a Tree} 
with ſo much nouriſhment as is neceſ. & | 
ſary for its due and expeRted growth, Þ | 
and you muſt make them ſtill more#' 
large, for otherwiſe the roots of the} « 
Trees coming to touch the earth, } 1 
which is ſo much an enemy to. them, | 
ſtop ſhort, and curl themſelves back a- # 1 
gain into the hole from whence they} ! 
came, where they work the ſame effet 3 * 
with Trees planted in boxes, and pre- 

ſently devour all the vertue of the jc 
good | £ 
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good earth was put into them, 
j} 24. Plantatjons of great and full. 
[2  prown Fruit-trees, require alſo to be 
Cheated as well as the others, and 
at. you muſt beſtow labour upon them ar 
ſeal four times a Year; to wit, in the 
* beginning, and at the end of - Winter, 
Ly; and then as deep as you can; and twice 
t- } in Sammer only to kill che graſs, and 
a” to keep the earth from growing hard 
ie: and parching with the Sun; wherein 
ir © you are torely very much upon the la- 
es > bourers dexterity and care, to culti- 
ze) vate all theſe Plantations with the 
{| Plough,8& yet there is no other way to 
1; © turnup ſo much ground as they poſſeſs 
re® when they are of great extent, with- 
ie } out an exceſſive charge ; but you may 
h, 3 give the Husbandman cantion to bring 
n, his Plough within a certain diſtance of 
z- © the Trees only to avoid accidents, and 
y#3 to turn up the remainder with the 
& 3 Spade, the Hoe, and the Matcock. 
| 25. Now the deep husbandry or 
digging that is uſed to Trees in the be- 
ginning, and at the end of Winter, 
C 3 pro- 
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produces ſeveral good effeas ; for by 
this means the good earth, which is al- 
ways uppermoſt, is turned down to 
nouriſh the Tree, and the lower earth 
is laid aloft to be made better ard 
more fertile, by the fame reaſons , and 
it will alſo fall out, that all the moi- 
ſture and farneſs which comes from a» 
bove, will penetrate to the bottom, 
which by that means will be kept ſup- 
ple and light, 'and conſequently hoe 
to be penetrated by the new roots that 
put out, which are like ſo many little 
emulgent veins by which the Tree ex- 
tracts its nouriſhment from all parts. 
26. But on the contrary, in Summer 
you are by no means to ſtir the earth 


| 
; 


_—— 


roo deep, leſt the heat pierce too far in- ' 
toit, and hurt the roots of the Trees, * 


and beſides, the Husbandry will be ſuf- 
ficient if you kill the ill weeds, and 
hinder the earth from cruſting too 
much with the heat of the Sun, 
27, You may alſo make Plantati- 


ons of rhis ſort of Stone-fruits in tall þ 


Trees,and they are very pleaſant my 
G : | C- 
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ſeparated according to their different 
kinds ; as for eximple, a Cherry-Or- 
chard in one place, a Plumb- Orchard 
in another, and a Peach- Orchardin a 
third, which Plants are alſo to be cul- 
tivated after the ſame manner as the 
others, obſerving only the difference 
of their diſtances and ſtations. Plumbs, 
Apricots, Cherries, Bigarotiers and 
Griotiers require to be planted at fix 
yards diſtance betwixt Tree and Tree, 
and rather more. Cherties not graft- 
ed, or that are grafted upon other 
Cherry-ſtocks, do not require ſo great 
2 diſtance, and it will be ſufficient to 
plant them at the diſtance of betwixt 
twelve and fifteen foor, and Peach- 
trees the (ame: But itis to be noted, 
that Peaches and Apricots are very im- 
patient of froſts and great winds, and 
therefore cannot __ 4. if not plant- 
ed in ſuch a place of advantage, as 
ſhall ſecure and ſhelter them from 

theſe aflaults, 
28, There are two ſeaſons proper 
for planting, namely, Autumn, and 
C 4 » = 
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the Spring ; for Summer is totally un- *' 


fit, both by reaſon of irs violent hear, 
and alfo the ſap of the Trees being 
then in their branches, they would 
witherin tranſplanting, and cauſe the 
Tree it ſelf rodie, neither is Winter 
proper, by reaſon-of the froſts and 
ary rains which deprive the earth of 


uch a diſpoſition as is neceſſary for | 


the entertaining of Plants, unleſs in a 
dry Soyl, where the earth does not 
clog nor run into morter, andin ſuch a 
place one may plant even in the rain, 
The beginning of the Spring, when 
the earth begins to dry a little, is good 
for ſeveral ſorts of Trees; but for 
Fruit-trees, Autumn is iacomparably 
better, than any other ſeaſon. One 
may plant preſently after September, 
that is to ſay, in the middle of Offo- 
ber, or about that time, by reaſon that 
then the ſap retires from the branches 
into the root, which ſo loon foever as 
it ſhall happen, a Tree is to be remo- 
ved withont any manner of danger, 
foraſmuch-as the ſap of the Tree is no 

longer 
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longer in the heart, but in the rind or 
bark only, and that is the reaſon why 
we ſometimes ſee Trees totally decay- 
ed and rotten at the heart, which yer 
fail not for all that of bearing fair and 
good fruit, the ſap communicating its 
nouriſhment ro the branches by the 
bark only ; wherefore when the ſap 


> thallno more appear in the bark, it is 


a good time to plant, The advantage 
of planting betimes is twofold ; for in 
this ſeaſon one may eaſily make 
choice of fair days, and a fair Sun for 
| this purpoſe, which is a thing that ve- 
ry much contributes to the making 
| Plants toproſperz and moreover, the 
! earth that is then ſtirred being ſound, 
: 2nd not as yet overſoakt, eaſily crum- 
bles and monlders about the root, and 
keeps it in a good Mould the whole 

{ year about, Bur there is yet another, 
' and a very conſiderable reaſon, which 
is, that Trees early planted, recover 
!' themſelves before Winter, and find 
themſelves already ſtrong, and well 
acquaiated with the Soyl when they 
1 are 
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are to put out in the Spring ; for the 
ſap which ina Winter is retired iato the 
root, does no more lye idle in this Sea- 
fon, than any of the other three, bur 
pucs out new threds and fibers from 
the root, as experience ſhews; and ir 
1s molt certain, that plant a Tree in 


good earth in, Offober, and take it up 


again in Faxuery, and you will find it : 


has put out new roots, and fo:by this 
early planting you ſecure the Tree a- 
gainſt the heat of Summer, and more- 
over, gain half a year in its growth. 


29. Yet is it not all, tohaye-planted © 


Fruit-trees'well, and to haye prepared 
the ground with all imaginable pains 
and care, you muſt moreovyer be care- 
ful to corret them, to take away 
the ſuperfluous branches, and to 
hinder the good from being peſtered 
and incommodated with thoſe that are 
uſeleſs and good for nothing. Nature 
'tz$ true, does ever labour towards her 


perfeQtion, but the cannot arrive at it : 


without being aſſiſted by Art. Trees 
when planted in a fruitful Soyl, do vo- 
| . Juntarily 
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luntarily diſpoſe themſelves towards, 
theic moſt advantageous Figure and 
Proportion; but you mult alſo help 
and affiſt them, thac they may arrive 
at the perfeQtion for which they ſtrive. 
This, whilſt they are yet very young, 
and that the branches you would take 
away are ſmall, is to be done with the 
pruning-knife, and when grown ſtron- 
ger, with the Joyners Chizel and a 
Mallet ; but that is never to be done 
the firſt year, for it is enough at firſt if 
the Tree take, without demanding any 
more, you mult be content to receive 
all the branches it will preſent you,and 
it will be time enough a year after to 
make your choice, to take away the 
bad, and to preſerve the good. Ir is 
with Trees newly\planted, as with 
young Horſes, which we never go a- 
bout to manage in their firſt years, but 
are content to (ee that they feed well 
and thrive, You muſt aotwithſtand- 
ing begin betimes to cut your Trees, 
that is toſay, the ſecond year, or at the 
lazeſt, the third ; for it is much eaſier 
W 
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to bring them to a handſom head, 
when you begin ſo ſoon, than if you 


ſhould defer it longer, and the Tree' 


ſuffers leſs when the ſuperfluous bran- 
ches are taken away in their ſhooting, 
than when you ſhall be obliged to cur 
them off when thicker, and grown 
more ſtrong, 

30. .There is no preciſe inſtrution 
to be given for the cutting of great 
Trees, and therefore the eye and judg- 
ment of the Workman muſt be his 
rule ; only you are in general to ob. 
ſerve, whether in pruning young Trees 
lately planted, or- cutting thoſe of 
longer ſtanding, not to ſuffer branches 
to grow over one another, nor tyleave 
too much wood upon the Tree, and ſo 
tocleanſe ir, that, the branches may 
not ſhade one another ; asSalſo to take 
away a great number of the little bran- 
ches that grow within the Tree, and 
that almoſt never bear any fruit ; but 
withal, you are to have a ſpecial care 
to cut what. you take away very even, 
and cloſe by the trunk of the Tree, » 
* the 
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the end that the ſap which riſes may 
preſently cover the wound with a new 
bark, For this purpoſe the Joyners 
Chizels are exceeding proper, and 
thoſe you are to have of ſeveral 
bredths, according to the branches 
you would cut, This inſtrument is al. 
ſo of better uſe for this kind of work, 
when helved upon the end of a broken 
half-Pike, or any other ſtaff of eighr, 
ren, or twelve foot-long , by whick 
means, without climbing a Tree, you 
may at great eaſe take away all you 
defire , and may better chuſe out the 
uſcleſs branches mixt with the others, 
to cut them with much greater facility 
than with a pruning-knife, You muſi 
alſo evermore obſerve to cut and prune 
your Trees always in the wain, eſpe- 
cially that of January and February z not 
but that you may cut ftrong and able 
Trees in the wain of November and 
December allo, 

;z1. All ſorts of Trees endure the 
knife, and willingly part with their 
luperfluous wood whilſt ycung and 

grow- 
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growing z but the Apple-tree will not 
part with his branches when a little in 
years, and that he is already arrived 
at his perfeion, for as much as he has 
mach ado to recover, and oftentimes 
periſhes by the wonnd, The Cherry- | 
tree alſo, the pr yon and Apricoty 7: 
are impatient of drefling when old, 
unleſs rotally lopt off, ro make them 
ſhoot forth new heads, The Pear and 
Plumb ſubmit better to the knife, 
eſpecially the Pear. 

32. When there is rotten Wood got ; 
into a Tree,'you muſt be careful tocur * 
it out with a kind of hoJlow Chizel ? 
the Joyners call a Gouge, which is to *' 
be handled after the ſame manner you 
do the ordinary Chizel, and is a very 
proper inſtrument to enter into the bo- ? 
dy of the Tree, and to ſcoop our all } 
that is = and rotten, without enda- 
maging the reſt, 

33- Mols is prevented from growing - 
round a Tree, by littering them up | 
with ſtraw, as has before been direfted; * 
but when-.it is once come, you muſt 
take 
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take care to ſcrape it off with a wooden 
knife, or by rubblng the bark of the 
Tree to which it glings; with a new 
coarſe cloth, or a good hard wiſp of 
ſtraw after rain, wheh-ic will fall of 
with greater eaſe, | 
34, AsStandardshave many —_ 
proper for them in common, with 
others thut- are 'raifed in different 
forms; ſo. many. of chete: inſtraments 
that ave [properly - made for the one, 
may indifferencly be- employed 2bowr 
the other ; |and it is/4Woicertain, thar 
if we would take the ſame-pains, 'and 
make the ſame (preparation for the 
planting of Standards, which 6 


ro be obſerved in Eſpalliers, = 
would proſper infinitely better; where- 
fore, the curious, who will not ſpare 
for coſt, would do well to prepare the 
earth afrter-the ſame manner, both 
for the one 'and the other. 


of 
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Of Eſpalliers. 


I. TE call thoſe Trees Eſpalliers 
which are palliſado'd along 
the Walls, and are with good reaſon 


eſteemed above all other ways of | 


planting, principally for four things. 


2+ Firſt, for their Beauty, for they | 
are an exceeding great ornament to a 


Garden, when well ſuſtained,and neart- 
ly kept, and that we ſee them interwo- 
ven in go6d order along by the Walls, 
and all covered over — their leafs 
and fruits. 

3+ Secondly, for the rarity of their 
fruits,for as much as the beſt, and thoſe 
that are moſt rare, as the Bergamor, 
the Winter Boncreſtien, and moſt of 


(«) 1 take a Pavie to thole Peaches and 


be a Neftrine, though (4) NeQtrines, which | 
Corgrave calls it 2 ba. proſper not in Stan- ! 
ſtard Peach, or a fruit dar s, eaſily ripen , 


like a Peach. 
and come to per- 


fetion in Eſpalliers, 


4+ Thirdly | 
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4+ Thirdly, for the quality of their 
fruits, it being moſt certain, that even 
thoſe which proſper beſt in the open 
Air, are incomparably better in Eſpal- 
liers, both for — and colour, 

5, Fourthly, for their abundance, 
which is ſuch, that when an Eſpallier 
is well ſupported, you muſt always 

f b bloſſoms with 
which it overcharges'it (elf, and very 
often a great many more after they are 
knit, whereas this abundance is very 


© rare in Standards; and if it one year 
pogo by chance, the two following 


ſhall either be totally without fruit, or 
at leaſt they will be very thin. 
. 6. All which :advantages proceed 


© from the heat of the Sun, which is ve- 


ry much augmented by the repercuſh- 


" © on of the Wall, and from the ſhelter 


— — 


they receive in ſuch a location from 
the injury of winds, to the violence 


© whereof theſe Trees are not ſubjeR, as 


, 
; 


+ being totally defended on the one fide 


by the Wall, and'on the others, being 
tyed-and complicated within one an- 
other, 


XiuM 
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ther, they can receive no harm, 

7. Eſpalliers alſo require more care 
and labour than all other ſorts of Plan- | 
rations, wherefore well ro examine all * 
that is neceſlarily required to bring # 
them to their perfeftion, it will be 
convenient toconlider, what is to be * 
done before you plant them, both as 
to the preparing of the earth, and the * 
choice of the ſituation, which are 
both to be duly conſidered in planting * 
this ſort of Trees; as alſo what is to © 
be done after they are planted, to cul- 
tivate and improve them, 


i 


rr 
What is to.be obſerved ——_ the Plant«| 
mg of Elþ« Wrs. | 


I, He firſt thing that he who will | 
; plant an Eſpallier is: 29 ob-Þ 
ſerve, ;is to expoſe it to a good aſpect} 
of the Sun, Art and labour can effeR 
all other, neceſſary things in any fitua- 
tion whatever, bur for this it is inipad 
ible 
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ſible to have ir, if we do not meet 
him at his firſt arrival. 

2. There are two good Poſitions 
which ought always to be obſerved in 
the planting of Eſpalliers in Gardens, 
and that may alſo indifferently ſerve 
for all other forts of Plantations z of 
which the firſt is that which has the 
Sun full upon it at his firſt riſing, or 
preſently after, and retains it till rwo 
or three of the clock in the afternoon ; 
the ſecond is that which begins to re- 
ceive the Sun about ten a clock in; the 
morning , and loſes it not till it go 
down. Theſe two Poſitions are almoſt 
equally good, for they have the one 
as much heat as the other, though 
there is notwithſtanding a certain 
principal vertue obſerved in the rifing 
Sun, which cauſes thoſe Eſpalliers 
which are expoſed unto it, to be both 
ſooner ripe, and of a better colour 


* thanthoſe in the other Poſition; which 


allo proceeds from this, that at the 

end of Winter, and in the beginnin 

of the Spring, the Sun dwells w—_ 
2 longer 
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longer upon this Poſition, than upon 
the other, for it almoſt continually 
ſhines upon ir, from the —_— the 
ſetting. The ſecond Poſition has alſo 
another advantage particular to it, 
which is, that it 15 leſs expoſed to the 
Pager of froſts than the other, by 
reaſon that the froſt does little harm 
ro Trees in the Spring, unleſs the Sun 
daſh upon them whilf the froſt is yer 
hanging on ; for then the two contra- 
ry qualities of heat and cold beget a 
conflit, which the Tree is ſo ſenſible 
of, that the leafs and blofloms thereof 
appear ſtricken and blaſted ; but when 
the froſt diſſolves of it ſelf, before the 
Sun comes to ſhine opon it, it does no 
harm at all, and afterwards drops off 
as innocently as dew, The firſt Poſiti- 
on receiving the Sun from its firſt ri- 
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fing, if there have a froſt Zapned in | 


the night upon the Trees, they: are 
then ſubje& to this accident; but. on 
the contrary, the San only beginniag 
to ſhine upon the ſecond at ten or cle- 
ven of the clock, if a froſt have hapned 

in 
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in the night, it is abſolutely thawn 
and diſſolved of it ſelf before the Sun 
comes to ſtrike upon it, There are al- 
ſo ſome Soyls ſo burning, that the firſt 
Poſition is too hot, ſo that oft-rtimes 
the fruits by the excefliveneſs of the 
hear, cannot arrive at their full pro» 
portion and fairneſs. Bur,to conclude, 
all things duly conſidered, the firſt is 
the better for fruits that require a very 
hot Sun, as * Mul- * A Mugk Cherry-a'- 
cats and Peaches $ ſo a Mulcadine grape. 
and the ſecond is as much to be e- 
ſteemed for Pears. 

3. Theſe two Poſitions are the beſt 
of all others, not only in reſpeR ro 
the heat of the Sun, which is doubt- 
leſs the principal reaſon, but alſo be- 
cauſe they defend the Eſpalliers from 
the North and Northweſt winds, 
which are the worſt for froſts, eſpeci- 
ally the, Northweſt, which commonly 
blows in ,the Spring, and which is ſo 
much the more dangerous, becauſe ir 
very often brings with ir a froſt after 
litt erains/which ſofren the Trees,and 
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render them more penetrable, and apt 
to freeze, Of theſe ewo Poſitions the 
firſtis totally covered from that, and 
the ſecond from the North. 

4+ All the principal and moſt deli- 
cate fruits, as Peaches, Pavies, Bon- 
chreſtiens and Bergamots, ought to be 
plac'd in theſe Poſitions. There are 0- 
thers nevertheleſs which are not whol- 
ly to be rejefted, and may do very well 
for more hardly fruits, as all Summer- 
Pears, and ſome Winter-Pears alſo, 
as ſhall be explained in the Catalogue 
of Fruits. 

5. The place being thus choſen, the 
Wall which is to ſupport the Eſpal- 
lier, muſt be twelve or thirteen wt 
high, to the end the Tree may have 
its utmoſt ſtretch when ir ſhall come to 
perfe&ion. It ought alſo to be parget- 
ed or rough-caſt, either with Plaiſter 
or Lime, not for ornament only, and 
to make it more handſom , bur alſo by 
reaſon that a thouſand miſchievous 
things, ſnails, worms, and other cor- 


ruptions, breed in Walls that are _ 
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of mud only, and Rats, Mice, and 6- 
ther Vermine, ſhelter themſelves in 
the holes and cavities which they 
there find, and very much annoy the 
fruits. If in building theſe Walls you 
would there place little Sheep-ſhancks 
in the Order of a Quincunx, the Lo- 
zenges whereof to be four or five 
inches ſquare, and thoſe to peep an 
inch only ont of the rough-caſt, you 


> would find them of great uſe, and the 
* Palliſfadoof your Trees would be made 


—_— war wo - > ——_— 
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at much greater eaſe, and much leſs 


| expence, 'Tis true, one may make 


ſhift co faſten them into the Walls al- 
ready made, but never in ſo good or- 
der, as if plac'd in building the Wall. 
The uſe of theſe Sheeps-bones ſhall be 


explained, when we come to ſpeak of 
| the manner afrer which Eſpalliers 


ought to be Palliſado'd. 

6. Theſe things thus done, nothing 
more remains, but only co prepare the 
earth, of which there is ſome ſo good 
of ig ſelf as ſeems to require no man- 
ner of help, and co be capable of pro- 

4 ducing 
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ducing fruits in their greateſt excel. 
lence, withour- other aſhſtance than | 
the ordinary pains and culture, There ? 
is alſo on the other fide ſome Soyls of 3 
ſo malevolent a nature, as can never } 
be made to produce any thing that is 7 
good ; and that a man is forc'd total- } 
ly to remove, to bring better into its | 
place, if he intend to have his Trees © 
to proſper. However, that which is" 
contained in this Article, ought not- ? 
withſtanding to be equally obſerved 
in all ſorts of Soyl,if not in that which 2 
is ſo abominably bad, as that it muſt 

be totally removed. But a man ought 

never {o much to preſame upon the 

bounty of a Soyl, as to negle& any 

part of his preparation ; for if it be 

able of it ſelf ro produce fruit that is? 
very good, it will produce incompara- þ 
bly better if ſeconded and aſſiſted, and }, 
thar to its own fertility it ſhall receive 
all che advantages ww improvements, | 
the Art and induſtry of the Gardiner 
can add untoit. You are then to open 
a Treach eight foot wide, and _ 
oor © 
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foot deep, and to dig it floping, thar 
is, wider at the top than the bottom, 
on that fide next the Wall, to the end 
that this overture may not endanger 
the Walls foundation ; and in caſting 
out the Earth, you muſt ſeparate the 
good from the bad, that the Trench 
may only be filled up again with the 
beſt, and that the worſt may not again 
be thrown iatoit, If you could leave 
this Trench open a whole year before 
you fill it up again, undoubtedly the 
earth, at the bottom, by ſo long lying 
expoſed to the open Air, as allo thac 
which has been thrown out, would re- 
ceive a very great advantage, for the 
reaſons before given, in the tenth and 
twelfth Articles of the Chapter con- 
cerning Standards : But beſides, that a 
mancan very hardly perſwade himſelf 
to ſo much patience, it is to be feared, 
thatthe Wall in the mean time would 
fall, or be very much weakned, the 
foundations of it being in a manner 
wholly: laid open. The earth being 
thus thrown out, you ſhould then lay 

in 
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in the bottom of the Trench a bed of 
half a foot or eight inches thick of 
arm fart earth, drawn a year or two 
efore out of the bottom of ſome 
Mariſh or Fiſh-pond, and well con- 
ſamed in that time, or Turf digged 
out of ſome green high-way , where 
there is only ſhort graſs, and no twitch- 
grals, nor other ſorts that devour the 
atneſs of the earth. This Turf ought 
not to be flead- off above four inches 


thick, and being got betimes in the* 
year, is excellent for Trees; for the | 
falr of this earth, which has long lain * 
idle, ſtill mounts upward, and 1s at- | 


trated by the heat of the Sun, and 
the little nouriſhment that ſhort graſs 
requires, has nothing waſted its ſub- 
ſtance, (o that it remains entirely in 
the Turf ; but then you muſt break 
and mince it in the Trench, till it be 
ina manner reduced to powder. You 
are then to lay a bed of old dung very 
well rotten, and well waſted, of four 
inches, or half a foot thick, and an- 
other bed of the beſt of the earth that 

was 


4. Mile erin fore 
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was turned out of your Trenchy which 
three differeat beds muſt be wroughe 
with "oy great labour, and ſuch as 
ſhall huffle and mix them with one 


* another (which is to be done with the 


-. 
rd, Rand. ontmr w..+ 


ſpade) until all theſe different things 
make up one body together; after 
which you are alſo to lay three other 
diſtin beds of the ſame ſubſtances, 
which muſt alſo be laboured after the 
ſame manner, till the Trench be hea 

up half a foot above the level of c 

Alley, foraſmuch as the earth ſo coſt 
and tumbled will (brink ſo much ar 
leaſt, when the Winter or the rains 
have depreſt and waſht down the Hus- 
bandry. If you have none of this far 
Soyl of Pond-earth or Turf, you muſt 
then put in ſo much the more dung, 
you may alſo throw in the Pen 


, © of ſome old ditch expoſed to « 

| South-Sun, which are commonly very 
, | good, or the (weepings of Courts, and 
* any thing whatever that Gardiners 
_ | know to be good to mend the Soyl, 
* provided it be well waſted, and is not 


r00 
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too hot : but you ſhall have a particu- 
lar Chapter of what is to be obſerved 
in the choice of all ſorts of Dung and 
Manure. 

7. Itis of very great importance to j 
give all theſe Manurings to the earth |! 
you prepare for Eſpalliers at the firſt, 
to the end that the Trees being once 
planted, you may not need to —_ it] 
any more improvement, at leaſt of a 
very long time after ; and by this 
means alſo, when the Trees ſhall come 
to bear, the Dung being totally con- | 
ſumed and turned to earth, will give 
no ill reliſh to the fruits they ſhall pro- 
duce, which oft-times falls our, when 
they lay a great deal of Dung to Trees 
already ſettled in their place, 

8. If peradventure you ſhall not 
have ſufficient ſtore of dung plentiful- 
ly to furniſh 'the bottom, and your up- 
per bed too, you muſt then diſpoſe the 
greateſt quantity into the botrom, ſtill 
reſerving ſome, bur the leſler ſhare for 
the bed above, becauſe you may at 
eaſe, at any time, ſupply that — 
the 
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the upper part of the earth, and as ofe 
as you ſhall chink fic; but the Trees 
being once planted, you can no more 
dive under their roots to give them 
any improvement there, 

9. It is good to lay the Alleys of 
your Eſpalliers round and high ridged 
in the middle, ſo that the midſt of your 
Walk may lye higher than your Elpal- 
lier, to the end that the rain which 
ſhoots from the Alley may run intoit; 
and alſo, that the helps you give ic 
may remain, and not be waht away. 

10, This way of preparing the earth 
is principally for Pear-trees , for Pea- 
ches and Apricots are to be planted 
with leſs ado, and do not indeed re- 
quire ſo much dung; but you muſt not 
fail,even for them as well as the other, 
to open the earth the ſame wideneſs 
and depth, though you turn in the 
ſame earth ſimply as it came out,with. 
out any mixture or help at all, for as 
much as the roots of the Trees delight 
in this rifled and lightned earth, and 
come on more in one year, than they 
would do in any other in many. of 
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Of what is to be obſerved in Plant: 
ing Eſpalliers. 


_— 
- ©: OY OTT  OIF 


AL theſe things being thus or- © 


dered and diſpoſed, you are 


next to obſerve the diſtance at which * 


your Trees are to be (et , wherein alſo 
you are to be guided by the nature of 
the Trees themſelves, and are toplant 
them at ſeveral diſtances according to 
their different kinds : For Plambs, 
Apricots and Cherries are to be plant- 
ed at fix yards diſtance from one ano- 
ther, by reaſon that their branches ex- 
tend themſelves very far; and Pear- 
trees at the diſtance of fifteen foor,| or 
four yards art the leaſt, becauſe.they 
do not (ſpread ſo wide. 

2, In the earth prepared after the 
manner preſcribed in the foregoing 
Chapter, you are to make lictle holes 
of about three or four foot ſquare, and 
a foot deep, in ſuch ſort that it may 
ealily 
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eaſily receive all the roots of the Tree 
you deſign for that place which being 
done, you muſt take old dung very 
rotten, or fat earth that has lain very 
long, and mix it very well with twice 
as much earth, and put part over, and 
part under the roots of the Tree, which 
you are to ſet half a foot within the 
earth, and a foot from the Wall, flo- 
ping and leaning towards it, ſo that 
the Bole appearing above ground, may 
not be above three inches from the 
Wall y for to tye and faſten the bran- 
ches as they ought to be, it muſt nor 
be too far off, and the root being more 
remoce,. extracts alſo ſome nouriſh- 
ment from the earth, that is berwixt 
the Walland ir, You muſt alſo refreſh 
the roots with the Pruniog-knife, af- 
ter the manner ſer down in the thir- 
teenth Article of the Chapter of 
Standards, leaving all the hairy Fi- 
bers you can poſſibly ſave , and be ſure 
the roots be well covered with that 
mixt earth, (o that no vacuities re- 
main, as has been ſaid before, 

3. You 
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21 Youare alſo to have a care, that 
the Dung touch not the roots, becauſe 
it would heat them too much, and the 
Summer following peradventure make 
them die, unleſs it be ſo old and rotren, 


as that it has loſt all its heat, and that # 


it be in a manner reduc'd toearth, Ir 


15 good to forbear cutting the Trees 


you ſer, till after the great colds are 


paſt, that is to fay, till the wain of þ 


Tanuary and February, and ſer them at 
firſt entire, without taking away any 
of their branches, for the reaſons al- 
ready given, in the tenth Article of 
the forenamed Chapter of: Standards. 

4+ When you prune Trees, -you are 
to cut them floping in form of a Hind's 
foot ; and obſerve, that the Cur be on 
that fide next tothe Wall, to the end 
it may not be expoſed to the Sun, which 
otherwiſe wonld& make a cleft and a 
wound, that would hurt it very much ; 
which place ſo cut, ſhould alfo be plai- 
ſtered and covered over with the pureſt 
earth, or that and hay tempered and 
mixt together, or plaiſtered: with 2 
cer- 
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certain Gum the Embroiderers com- 
monly ale. 

5- Yon ought to leave but very few 
branches upon the Trees you plant af- 
ter this manner; for thoſe that ſhall 
ſprout out new will be much betrer, 
and more eaſie to govern, than'thoſe 
you take away, 

6. You may begin to plant imme- 
diately after the Month of September , 
{ thatis to ſay, in the beginning, or in 
the middle of 0Fober, and the ſooner 
you begin the better ; but if theearth 
thould then prove too dry, and not yet 
foakt o—. with the rain, you muſt 
then abundantly water the Trees that 
are ſet (o ſoon, 

7. Some there are, who in planting 
have a great regard to the Moon, and 
believe the wain to be much more pro- 
per for this work than the increaſe , 
but experience ſhews this Obſervation 
to be vain : It is much better ('ris rtrne) 
to prune in the decreaſe, than the in- 
creaſe, but you may (as I have ſaid 
cllewhere) defer pruniog a long time 

| afrer 
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after they are planted, 

$. You ought to be-very curious and 
careful inthe choice you make of thoſe 
kinds of Fruit you intend for Eſpal- 
liers, and never ſhould plant any, bur | 
thoſe that can proſper no other way, | 
or that are ſo excellent you deſire they 
ſhould never fail, or that you would 
have in greater perfe&ion, for they 
thrive to a greater largeneſs, and come 
to a better colour in Eſpalliers,* than 
otherwiſe, and infallibly bear every 
year, Of theſe the Bonchreſtien, and 
the Bergamor are the chief ; the Rouſ- 
ſelet,and the little Muſcat of the Sum- 
mer- Pears, the Amadoſte, the Portail, 
and. the Saint Lezin of the Winter- 
Pears are the next, All which diffe- 
rent kinds ſhall be more fully handled 
in the Catalogue of Pears, in which 
every one ſhall find the kinds he moſt 
affects, and has the greateſt deſire to 
. have, and how they are to be planted 
for their better propagation, Only you 
may in the mean time obſerve, that the 
Bonchreſtien being without —_—_ 
on 
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ſon by much the beſt of all Pears, as 
well by reaſon of its beauty, as be- 
cauſe it keeps longer than any other, 
you ought to plant in your Eſpalliers 
ſix times as many of them, as of any , 
other kind, 

9. As to what concerns Stone. fruits, 
beſides what ſhall be ſaid of them in 
their Catalogue, you are to obſerve 
the two ſame things in your choice of 
them. Apricots proſper no other wa 
bur in Eſpalliers only ; bur arc. 
their fruit be beautiful and very good, 
you are not notwithſtanding to plant 
many of them, for they bear in too 
great abundance, and continue but a 
very little while, As for Plumbs, they 
proſper very well in the open Air, and 
well enough reſiſt the froſts and winds, 
and therefore it would be to no pur- 
poſe to uſurp the place of Eſpalliers 
for them, if not for the white and red 
Pordrigon only, which are the tender- 


'eſt of all Plumbs, and of which the 


Fruit is allo preferred before all the 
reſt, Peaches of all other Fruit- trees. 
E 2 CO 
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do moſt require all the advantages of 
an Eſpallier, that is to ſay, a very hot 
Sun, and a good ſhelter againſt the agi- 
tation of the winds, for which reaſon 
there are very few places where they 
can come to their perfection, unleſs 
they be clapt up cloſe to a Wall ; 
wherefore as their fruit -is of the beſt 
ſort, both for reliſh and beauty, ſo ir 
ought to make up the greater and 
more principal part of your beſt Eſpal- 
liers, if not an entire Eſpallier of 
themſelves, Thoſe therefore who 
have a great many Walls, would do 
well ro make a whole Eſpallier of 
Peaches only, on that fide where the 
Sun is moſt violent, which is the firſt 
of the two Poſitions oblerved in the. 
foregoing Chapter, and plant the Pear. 
trees in the ſecond. And being that 
Peach- trees require a greater diſtance 
for the extention of their branches, 
one may with great eaſe, and very 
good ſucceſs, make an Eſpallier of 

Peaches and * Muſ- 
« Cats, of three foot 


high 


* Muſcat Grapes, 
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high along by the Wall," which is the 
ordinary height of the ſtocks of Vines, 
and plant Peaches of three foot of the 
Stem, which will begin toextend their 
branches over the Muſcats; but then 
for this purpoſe you muſt chuſe Peach- 
trees raiſed from the ſtone, or that are 
grafted upon ſtocks of Almonds or 
Apricots, which are raiſed from the 
ſtone, and not upan Plumb-ſtocks, by 
reaſon that the roots of the Plumb- 
trees too much importune their neigh- 
bours, and run out ſo ſoon every way 
to (eek for nouriſhment, as even to 
thruſt new ſprouts or ſuckers out of 
the ground, which would very much 
endamage the Muſcats growing near 
them, 

10. Such as are well acquainted 
with the differehce berwixt Pear-trees 
grafred upon Quinces,and thoſe which 
are grafted upon wild: ſtocks, always 
chule the firſt for theic Eſpalliers z for 
ir is certain that the Pear-tree grafted 
upon a Quince-ſtock, Palliſado's much 
better, puts not out (o much wood, 
E 3 bears 
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- bears twenty times more fruit, and 
nouriſhes them incomparably larger 
and fairer, than that upon the wild 
ſtock; and moreover, the Trenches 
and improvements have been added to 
the earth in which they are planted, 
continues much longer with the Quin- 
ces, than the others, by reaſon they 
ſpread not their roots ſo far, and yet 
attract every whit as much nouriſh- 
ment, as appears by their putting out 
many more hairy ſuckers and fibers, 
It is true, that the Beure, the Orange- 
Pear, the Bezidery and the Portail, 
proſper as well upon the wild ſtock ; 
but they are much better upon the 
Quince, thongh the Portail (ro ſay 
the truth) is not ſo tart upon the wild 
ſtock, and has ordinarily a better taſt, 
As to what concerns the choice of Ap- 
ple and Pear-Quinces, and their diffte- 
rent natares, you are to conſult the 
Chapter of Pepin- fruits. 

11. Pear-Quinces not yet grafted, 
are ſometimes planted in Eſpalliers to 
graft them afterwards upon the place, 


which 
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which is done the ſecond year, in the 
Month of Aug uſt, * Which is by way 
ew * ail dormant, of laoculacion, 
which is the beſt way for Pear-Quin- 
ces, after the manner ſer down in the 
Chapter of Nurſeries for/Pepin- fruits. 
In caſe it be grafted after this manner, 
the Quince that is planted is not to be 
above an inch, or two inches higher 
than the earth, for as much as you are 
to ſet, the @il dormant upon the firſt 
years ſhoot; and when you plant 
Trees already grafted, you muſt take 
good heed, that the Graft be always 
four fingers above the earth, leſt the 
Tree ſhould take root from the grafer, 
by which means it would looſe the ad- 
vantages it receives from the root of 
the Quince, in having others of ano- 
ther quality, and ſuch as would make 
it bear a great deal more wood than 
fruitz which Obſervation may alſo 
ſerve for all ſorts of Trees grafted up- 
on the Quince, and for Apple-trees 
grafted upon a ſtock of a Pepin, of the 
Pomme-de- Paradis , ' Which are exceed- 
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ingly ſubje&t ro take root from the 


Graft ; wherefore, if the Trees have 
been planted roo deep at firſt, ſo thar 
the Graft be covered with earth, you 
muſt have a care at the time when you 
give them the greateſt culture, in the 

eginning and at the end of Winter, 
to bare them, to ſee if they do not put 
forth ſome threds and little roots from 
the Grafr, and if they have, always to 
cut them away. 

12. Thoſe who at firſt only plant 
Quinces afterward to graft upon, may 
deliver themſelves from the impati- 
ence of expecting ſo long till their 
Walls were covered, and their Eſpal- 
liers come to bear fruit, if in ſepara- 
ting their Quinces fifreen foot from 
one another, which is the uſual di- 
ſtance, they would plant a Peach be- 
tween, which ſhoots much ſooner, and 
preſently furniſhes the Wall , both 
with his leaves and fruit, by which 
means one may ſtay very well till the 
Pear-trees come to perfection, enjoy- 
ing the Peaches in the mean time, and 


by 
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by that time the other ſhall be arrived 
at their perfeQtion, the Peach-trees, 
which are not ſo long-liv'd, will be- 
gin to decline, and in a few years eaſi- 
8 ly yield them their whole room. 


—— — — — 
— —  — 
———_ 


What us to be obſerved in cultivating 
Eſpþalliers already planted. 


I. He principal care you ought to 

| ds the firſt —_ the Thom 
are planted, is that they take well be- 
low, and put out above with vigour ; 
and thereforeit is, that you are not ſo 
much to think of taking away their 
ſuperfluous branches, as of guiding 
and conducting them in this begin- 
ning, and to preſerve: them from the 
great droughts and ardours of the Sun, 
from the graſs that would choak them, 
and other things that often make 
them die in Summer, if nor: preſerved 
y the Gardiners care, In caſe there- 
ore that the Trees do not ſhoot with 
very 
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very great force and vigour, I would 
not meddle with their branches, if nor 
gently, and without violence to ply 
and bend them towards the form they 
are afterwards to receive; as alſo, 
when you ſee their branches. ſhoot 
ſtraight up, and that they are luſty and 
liking ſhoots, you may ſometimes ſtop 
their progreſs by nipping off the ex. 
tremities with your nail only, to the 
end that they may fork out below, and 
put out to furniſh the two ſides: but 
generally (peaking, you are to obſerve 
touching Eſpalliers, what has been 
ſaid concerning tall Standards, in the 
third Article of that Chapter. 

2, The chief care of him who cul- 
tivates an Eſpallier in this firſt year 
afrer he has given it its due labour ir 
the beginning of March, ought to be 
to defend it from dryneſs, which ſome 
times in that Month is very great, an 
to that degree, that the drought « 
March 15 oft.times more dangerou 
than the heat of the whole Summe 


by reaſon that the Trees are not 1 
thi 
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that time yet enough eſtabliſht in the 
earthz and therefore are by ſo much 
the more obnoxious to the accidents 
contrary to them, by how much they 
are of leſs power to reſiſt them. The 
remedy of which is, to put about the 
Tree, for four foot, or thereabouts, 
half a foot thickneſs of dung not yet 
ſufficiently conſumed, upon the new- 
ſtirred earth; which covering will 
keep the earth in the ſame condition 
it finds it, and defends it well from 
the drought : but in caſe you may not 
have dung enough to cover all your 
en Trees, you may lay heaps of graſs and 

weeds; but then they muſt have no 
-F roots, leſt they ſhould take hold of the 
rj earth ; or for need you may alſo yo 
ply that defe& with Hay, and in the 
v4 Month of Faxe there is nothing better 
for this purpoſe, and to keep the great 
4 heat of the Sun from overdrying and 
parching the earth, than to lay Fearn, 
that is yet green, and not much wi- 
thered gs a covering that does very 
' 4] much defend the earth, both from this 
hi dryneſs, 
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diynels, as alſo ro keep it ſupple, and 
to hinder it from waſhing away, if 
there ſhould happen any violent rain, 
The dung does however more befriend 
the Soyl, in that its fſaltneſs and fat 
ſtill finks into the earth, eſpecially | 
when the rains fall, and makes it fill | 
more and more fertile, t 
3- As to the ſeveral labours thatY ( 
are neceſſary for the proſperity of yourſi f 
Plantation, all Trees, whether new-Þ t| 
ly planted,or of older ſtanding,requiref t| 
at leaſt four every year. The firſt ath 
the end of Winter, that is to ſay, inf ic 
the beginning of Aerch, which ought nc 
to be very deep; the ſecond in Ma Ft 

after a little rain, which is not to be 
deep, and wherein half a Spades depthFto 
5 enough only to kill the graſs, and byfpo 
a litcle ſtirring the ſurface of theſſth; 
ground, to hinder that the heart of theyma 
Sun and dryneſs do not too much cruſtfipa 
and bind. it ; the third in July, afterfigoc 
the ſame manner, and for the ſame « 
reafons ; and the fourth in Ofober, andfit] 
then you are to dive as deep into ar on, 
eart 
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earth as you can, as you may ſee in 
the 26th, Article of Standards, In caſe 
the! earth ſhall pur out graſs in great 
# abundance (as it oft falls out in thac 
* which is prepared after the manner re- 
'& quired for Eſpalliers) you are then to 
18 take it away by giving it a little la- 
bour, which ſhall only, as it were, 
tf Ccrarch the earth ſo oft as the graſs 
© ſhall. begin co appear; for above all 
-| things you muſt take good heed, char 
> the far of the earth does nor ſpread ir 
© ſelf*in unptofitable produttions, thar 
nf it may be wholly preſerved for the 
1 nouriſhment of the Trees and their 
5} Fruits. 
x 4. You are the ſecond year to begin 
thico bend your Trees well to their right 
Y 


poſture,and to prune them in ſuch ſort, 
hefithat no ſuperfluous branches may re- | 
heftmain, and that all thoſe that are to be 
\ſFſpared from the Knife be laid into 
ertgood order. 

ne} $5. Pallifado's are made three ways, 
ndfeither with Poles ſet Lattice- wiſe a- 
hefong by the Walls, or by faſtning the 
th branches 
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branches to the Wall with leather and 
nails, or by fixing Sheep-ſhancks in 
the Walls, and afterwards faſtning 
the branches to them, 

6. Of theſe the firſt way is the moſt 
antient, and the only one that was in 
uſe at firſt ; which to make ſuch as 
they ought to be, the Poles are. to be 
tyed very faſt together, and the open- 
ings of the Lattices no more than half 
a foot ſquare at moſt, and there mult 
be hooks in the Wall from four foot 
to four foot, and three inches our, of 
which there are to be three ranks in 
the height of ten or twelve foot, to 
ſuſtain and ſuſpend the Poles in the 
Air, ſo that none of them may enter 
into the earth, or at leaſt very few ; 
for thus they will continue much lon- 
ger, which is a thing to be deſired, not 
only for the ſaving of expence, but 
alſo becauſe it is very hard to put new 
Poles or other pieces of wood into an 
Eſpallier, without the Trees running 
a hazard of being broken, or very 
much incommodared, You are to chuſe 
your 
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your Poles for this purpoſe, of Cheſt- 
nur, or of Elm, which alſo are to be 
pill'd, and without any Bark; and ir 
would moreover be very good to lay 
them a long time in water before you 
uſe them, for Elm, eſpecially, grows 
very hard after having been ſeaſoned 
in water, and laſts much longer: you 
may alſo make uſe of Sallows, and all 
other ſorts of wood, provided the Poles 
be very ſtraight, Great laths of Oak 
painted green, and faſtned with Wire, 
are likewiſe ſometimes made uſe of in 
this kind of Work, 

5. The ſecond way, which is done 
with leathers and nails, is more pro- 
per, becauſe it is not at all diſcerned 
when the Tree is again covered with 
his leaves ; and moreover, one ma 
by this means more eafily place the 
branches exaRly as he deſires; bur 
this cannot be made uſe of but npon 
Walls that are ſhot over with plaiſter, 
for as much as otherwiſe the nails can- 
not hold ; and moreover, it coſts thrice 
the time the others do, and therefore 

is 
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is by no means proper for thofe who 
have'a great many Eſpalliers to or- 
der. 

8. The third way, which is done 
with Sheep-ſhancks faſtned in the 
Walls, is doubtleſs the beſt and moſt 
commodious of all, and that which is 
done with leaſt charge ; but the bones 
mult be ſet ſo near together, as not to 
be above four or five inches from one 
another, to the end that they may 
every where be met with, where a 
branch is to be tryed, otherwiſe the 
Trees can never be laid in any tolera- 
ble order. Theſe ought to be placed in 
the Wall, in the order of Quincunx, 
and ſet ſo far in withal, that they may 
not ſtand out above an inch, or very 
little more, which is ſufficient to fa- 
ſten a Branch to, with an Ozier, a Wi- 
thy, a Bull-ruſh, or Spaniſh Broom ; 
and it were to be wilht that they were 
placed in building the Walls, for they 
can never beſo rightly placed, when 
they are already built, There are, who 
inſtead of chele bones, make uſe of 
little 
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little ſticks of Dog-tree, or heart of 
Oak ; bat the bones are much better, 
ſmoother, and more commodious, and 
coſt leſs than all the reſt. 

9. You are to raiſe? the Trees you 
palliſado, after the Figure of an ex- 
panded hand, or of a Fan ſpread out 
to the utmoſt, ſo that the middle branch 
be always higher than the reſt, and 
that ought never to be bowed, but to 
b: ſtopt in its ſpeed at the top, when 
it aſpires too high, for fear, leſt in 
drawing too much nouriſhment, the 
Tree ſhould want it below, and not 
put ont branches enough to furniſh the 
fidesz after which you muſt draw our, 
and ſpread the branches in fuch ſort, 
that the extremities be always ty d 
higher than the place where they part 
from the Tree ; thYr is co ſay, you are 
never to bow them downward ; for 
naturally all Trees tend upward, and 
ſhoot their branches chat way, ſo thac 
if you (hould force them to return to- 
wards . the earth, that contrariety 
would exceedingly hurt them, You 

F are 


- 
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are alſo to take heed, that the middle 
off the branch be not bowed in ſuch 
ſort, that the two extremities be low. 
eſt, and by no means ſuffer the bran- 
ches to croſs, or be laid over one ano- 
ther, which is commonly ſeen in Eſpal. 
liers that are not very carefully looke 
to; and in the mean time,it is impoſh- 
ble the Trees ſhould proſper, when put 
into ſo-incommodious a poſture, The 
branch is therefore to be extended in 
a right line, from the Stem where it 
comes out, to its utmoſt extremity, 
flilt mountiog a litele upward, but very 
little; for 3f it were: carried up too 
ſtraight, che borrom of the Tree would 
be wholly disfurniſhe, and daſſpoyled 
of its .dae ornament and propor- 
con, 

. 10 You muſt begin to palliſado the 
tower branches, within half a foot of 
the.earth;/and ſo continue them up to 
the tap ; and to the end that the Tree 
may furniſh it ſelf in the lower parts, 
and ſhoot forth branches on either fide, 
you. ought to ſtop the: :extremities.of 
the 
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the Graft in pinching them with your 
nails, ſo ſoon as it ſhall be ſhot up two 
or three inches high, as ſhall be better 
explained, when we come to ſpeak of 
Pepin- fruits, 

11, Rightly to underſtand how to 
raiſe a Tree, you are neceſſarily to 
know how it is to be cut, and in that 
principally does conſiſt the care that is 
to be taken about Eſpalliers, To which 
end you are to conſult the zoth, Arti- 
cle of the Chapter of Standards , for 
alchough the pruning of thoſe, and of 


$ Elpalliers, are very different in many 


things, they have nevertheleſs fome 
relation, and the Gardiner, who knows 
what Figure his Tree ought to bear, 
knows alſo very near, what branches 
ought to be taken away. In the firſt 
place, you are never to ſuffer any 
branch on the back-ſide of the Tree, 
that is toſay,betwixt the Wall and it, 
nor on the fore-part neither, but on the 
two fides only. Secondly, you muſt 
take away,or ſtop all the branches that 
ſh5ot our in length, withoart purring 

2 cut 


4 
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our on the ſides, and that are nor ſuf- 
ficiently furniſht with leaves, and lit- 
tle ſprigs in their extention ; for'other- 
wiſe it will fall out, that the middle of 
the Tree will be in a manner naked, 
and cannot recloath it ſelf with leaves 
or fruit, Which Rule is to be obſerved 
for all ſorts of Trees, but principally 
Peaches; as to which, if this particu- 
lar care be not taken, you will preſent- 
ly ſee neither fruit nor leaf, but at the 
extremities of the branches only. 

12. The principal pruning of Trees 
ought to be in the decreale of the 
Moon in Faxuary and February; and if 
the Trees be weak, you are always to 
ſtay till the rele of February, leſt 
the cold ſhould pierce into the wounds 
after they are cut ; nay, it is oft-times 
better to ſtay till the decreaſe of March; 
, for the cutting of the Tree it imports 
not, though it were already in gqhe 
bloſſom. 

13. In this Seaſon you are to take 
away all the ſuperfluous branches that 
would deface the Figure of the Tree, 

ſtop 
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ſtop the good that ſhoot out too far, 
and prune away all the ill wood which 
was of the Aw2wuff-ſhoot, that never 
bears fruit, and does only burthen and 
incommodateithe Tree, becauſe it has 
not had heat to mature it, and (accor- 
ding to the Gardiners phraſe) is not 
ſufkiciently Auguſted, In a word, to 
ſpeak properly, there is only this one 
Seaſon for pruning, for as much as du- 
ring the reſt of the year, we never cur 
off any branches, but only ſtop and 
hinder them from ſhooting irregularly 

and to ill effe, 
14+ In pruning you are evermore £9 
ſpare thoſe Branches which are neareſt 
to bearing, which after you have been 
2 while uſed to Trees, will eafily be 
diſtinguiſhe from others. Thoſe who 
cover to have long fruits,0ught to con- 
fider the little branches which are 
ſhort and well-liking, and full knotted 
with Bloſſoms, and that grow neareſt 
to the Bole of the Tree, as fitteſt ro 
gratifie their defirez of which knots 
or buttons, they muſt alſo nip off ſo 
F 3 many, 
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many, as to leave no more than one or 
, two only, and alſo: be careful that 
there ſtill remain ſome knots for leaves 
over, and at the extremity of the lit- 
» tle cut branches, tro the end that they 
may make a little tuft of leaves to.de- 
fend the fruit it is to bear, from the 
heat of the Sun, and alſo the branch 
from withering. This little cutting ſo 
made, will cauſe the ſap which would 
otherwiſe have diſperſt ir ſelf ro the 
nouriſhment of a great many buttons, 
to beſtow its vertue upon thoſe only 
which remain: but you are'yet to take 
notice, that as commonly there are le- 
veral bloſſoms in every knot or but- 
ton, fo allo there remain ſeveral Pears; 
wherefore to have them very large 
and fair, you ate again to take away 
the greater number, and leave no more 
than one or two at moſt, 

15, Notwithſtanding, that you 
have pruned your Trees in the fore. 
named Seaſon, you are nevertheleſs 
yetto take care to ſtop them) in the de- 
creaſe of Mey and Fane ( for the de- 

creale 
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creaſe of the Moon is evermore to be 
obſerved in this Work) which is to be 
done, to the end that the Tree may 
fork into ſeveral. little branches and 
ſprays, and to hinder it from disfur- 
niſhing ic ſelf 5 which befides that, ir 
preſerves the ornament'and beauty, of 
a Tree, does alſo very much contri- 
bate to the liberal bearing thereof, for 
thoſe little branches commonly are 
they which are moſt charged. with 
fruit, Peaches and Apricots require 
to be often poll'd, evenevery decreaſe 
of the Moon during the Summer, and 
fo long as the ſap is in them, and that 
they ſhoot z for you are to have an 
eſpecial care no more to touch the 
Trees before Winter when their (ap is 
ſtaid, or that they have not much re- 
maining in them, for as much as they 
then can never again cover the wound 
they have received, but the injuries of 
the Seaſon, and the Winters piercing 
cold would mortifie the part in ſuch 
ſort, that you will ſoon after be com- 
pelled to cut off the whole branch, 
F 4 Pear- 
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Pear-trees grafted upon wild ſtocks 
and not upon Quinces, require as fre. 
quent dreſſing, as either Apricots or 
Pears, otherwiſe they ſhoot all into 
wood, and bear no fruit at all. 

16. Theabundance whichevery one 
covets in all things, is exceedingly 
hurtful ro Eſpalliers, for as much as it 
is naturally too uſual and over-excel- 
ſive in theſe kind of Trees, if good 
heed be not taken to prevent their 
over-bearingz wherefore, the Trees 
will neither long be preſerved, nor fair 
and large fruit gathered from them, if 
care be not taken to take away a great 
number ſo ſoon as they are knotted, 
and before they have taken much nou- 
riſhment from the Tree z and you are 
ever toleave ſome fewer than it iS able 
ro maintain, that it may not find it 
ſelf oppreſt, and may not diſperſe and 
waſlt its force in this prodution. This 
Rule ought chiefly to be obſerved for 
Trees that bear long fruits,as the Bon- 
chreſtien, and the Bergamot ; but you 
are to make choice of the fruits you 
take 
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take away, and of thoſe you leave 
. you are never to ſuffer any at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, not ſo much 
as a bloſſom , for they never proſper in 
that part; and yet though they cannot 
arrive at their juſt greatneſs and perfe- 
ion, they nevelctelels totally drain 
the whole branch, and hinder it from 
thrivingz you are therefore alſo ro 
leave the fruit the neareſt tothe thick 
branches, and to the trunk of the 
Tree, 

17. When you disburden a Tree 
from an over-abundance of fruit,' you 
are not ro'tear them, or pull them off 
with your hand, by reaſon that in ſo 
doing you would lay open the branch 
in thoſe parts where the ſtalks of the 
fruits are faſtned, and ſocauſe the ſap 
to evaporate, which often makes the 
neighbouring fruits to wither, or at 
leaſt hinders them from thriving to 
their juſt growth, but you are to cut 
the alk as far off from the Tree as 
you can, which may be moſt commo- 
diouſly done with a pair of fiſſers. 

13, Theſe 
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138. Theſe obſervations principally 
- ſerve for Pear-trees, neverthelels 
Peach-trees do alſo require to be dil. 
charged of part of their fruits, that 
the remainder may come to grea- 
rer perfeCtion, and that the Tree may 
longer endure. 

19. You are never to (pare dung, 
nor any of the other helps and im- 
provements which are neceſlary for 
well enriching the Soyl wherein you 
intend to plant Fruit-trees, it being to 
be wiſht that it were in ſuch a conditi- 
on at firſt, that it may ſtand in no more 
need of their help when the Trees 
come to bear, it being impoſſible but 
thaythe mixture of this ſtrange body, 
muſt. of neceſſity evermore give ſome 
ill reliſh to the fruits, or at leaſt take 
away ſomething from the good favour 
of the earth, and render them more 
wallowiſh and faint : but when the 
dung is well conſumed, both by time, 
and by frequent labouring and ſtirring. 
it aſſumes it ſelf the ſame quality of 
earth, Jeaving only its ſalt and fat- 
nels, 
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neſs, ſo that the natural excellency of 
the fruit receives no manner of dimi- 
nution; Wherefore you are to have a 
oreat care to preſerve this fatneſs, and 
not ſuffer it to be ſquandered away in 
unprofitable productions, that you 
may not afterward be obliged to renew 
your improvement. To which end you 
are never to ſow good herbs, nor fuf- 
fer ill ones to grow near your Trees, 
bur are always to weed them up, that 
the earth may only labour for them, 
by which means it will not be neceſſa- 
ry of a long time to ſupply them with 
any more dung, the earth being once 
well enrichr, if it be not of it (elf fo 
burning, as in a ſhort time to conſume 
all thele improvements ; for when you 
perceive that it no longer retains its 
vertue, that the fruits dwindle from 
their ordinary largeneſs, and that the 
Trees viſibly languiſh from their uſual 
vigour, it will then be neceſſary again 
to ſupply it with new helps. 

20, When you perceive a Tree to 
languiſh, that the leaves turn yellow--. 


iſh, 
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iſh, and no more retain their natural 
and uſual verdure, it is good in the 
beginning of Winter", after having 
well ſtirred the earth, to lay Pigeons 
dung, two or three fingers thick upon 
the earth, and four a compals a- 
bour it, and ſo letir lye all Winter 
there to ſpread its force and too great 
heat, and afterward in labonring the 
Tree when the cold ſeaſon is palt, ro 
turn it into the earth, which will re- 
ſtore it to its former vigour, It is alſo 
very good to apply a —_ quantity of 
Swines dung, but for that itis preſently 
to be buried in the ground,and you are 
not to leave it on the top, for as much 
as it is not too hot, but on the con- 
trary, the coldeſt of all other improve- 
ments. In turning up the earth, you 
will often find ſome parts of the root 
of the Tree diſeaſed and decaying, 
which with the pruning-knife is neat- 
ly to be cur, to make it thruſt out new 
fibers, and (o to recover new ſtrength, 
in which caſe you are to cover the root 
anew, with good fat ſoyl well- con- 
ſumed, 
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ſamed, and old dung well mixt wich 
mould, and take heed not too much to 
bare the root of the Tree, or lay it too 
open, leſt intending to relieve, you 
totally deſtroy it, 


Of Eſpalliers m the open Air, cal- 
led Hay-d'appuy. 


Ll that has been direfted for 

the raiſing Eſpalliers againſt 
Walls, may alſo be indifferently ob- 
ſerved in Eſpalliers in the open Air, 
for they require the ſame prepa- 
ration of the earth, the ſame man- 
ner of planting, the ſame way of cut- 
ting, and the ſame extention of 
their branches, They have not indeed 
the advantage- of the Wall the others 
have,which by repercuſſtion very much 
augments the heatof the Sun, and by 
its ſhelter ſecuces them from the vio- 
leace of the winds z but if they are 
not ſo well skreen'd as the firſt, they 
are 
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are yet in much greater ſecurity than 
the Standards, and even than the 
Dwarf-trees and Shrubs, for as much 
as the Poles to which they are faſtned, 
keep them firm from being ſhaken with 
the wind ; for which reaſon, the large 
fruics they bear ſtand in greater ſecu- 
rity, than in other Trees ; and more- 
over, this kind of Plantation being 
ordinarily ſet over againſt the Eſpal- 
liers, which are planted againſt the 
Walls, tro make an Alley betwixt 
them ( and for that rcaſon called a 
Contre- Eſpallier) they ſtill in ſome 
* meaſure participate of the advantages 
thoſe enjoy which are planted by the 
Walls, and therefore delicate fruits 
ſucceed very well in this poſture, the 
Bergamor excepted, and ſome of the 
tender Pavies, which conſtantly re- 
quire to be planted againſt a Wall, 
This ſort of Palliſado is not tobe made 
but with Poles,and that after the man- 
ner ſet down in the ſixth Article of 
Eſpalliers. In planting this ſort of 
Trees, whcther Scone, or — 
the 


—_— —  —,” 
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the ſame diſtance is to be obſerved 
with Eſpalliers againſt Walls, and for 
what concerns Pear-trees, it is much 
better to plant thoſe grafted upon 
Quinces, than any other, 


—_— 


of Shrubs or Dwarf -Trees. 


His ſort of Trees coſts much lefs 
than the two former, and yer 
the fruits nevertheleſs fail not to pro- 
ſper very well, ſome of the more deli. 
cate and tender Trees only excepted. 
Pear-trees ſucceed very ealily this 
way, if grafted upon Quinces, and 
not otherwiſe, the others being hard 
to be made ſubmit to this little ſtature, 
by reaſon they. thruſt out ſo much 
wood, and the more ycu cut them,the 
more they put our, and befides, natu- 
rally aſpiring "to be tall; they never 
bear fruit to purpoſe, if depreſt and 
ſubdu'd ro another Figure, They are 
ro be pran'd in the ſame ſeaſon with 
the Eſpalliers,. their form ought ro be 
round, 
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round, you muſt take from them the 
branches that croſs one another, not 
leave them too much wood ; take heed 
that the branches do not ſhade one an- 
other, and that they are not too thick, 
eſpecially within of the Tree, which 
is evermore to be diſcharged of wood, 
foraſlmuch as it is uſeleſs in that part, 
and never bears any fruit, The Pear- 
trees of this ſort ought to be planted 
at the diſtance of twelve, or at leaſt ren 
foot from one another, they may be 
planted in the Contre- Eſpalliers in- 
ſtead of Palliſado's, or you may make 
entire Plantations of them, being ſer 
in the Quincunx order, at the fore- 
named diſtance. Apricots are by no 


means to be planted afcer'this manner, ' 


by reaſon that, beſides, they will not 
have ſufficient ſecurity from the 
winds, their Trees will not be (abje- 
Red to this Figure, Peaches do berter 
this way, and yet they extend them- 
ſelves too far, and pur out ſuch abun- 
dance of wood, that it is much better 


to leave them to their natural liberty 
1n 
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in Climates where they can proſper in 
the open Air, 

Cherries and Plumb-trees are very 
beautiful, and bear exceeding well in 
Dwarf-trees; but you muſt then ſer 
them at fix yards diſtance from one an- 
other, for as mich as they ſtretch out 
their branches very far, and ſo far ex- 
tend their heads, that they bow back 
again towards the earth, as if they 
were raiſed in tall Standards, 

The Plumb-trree is much more pa*- 
tient of the knife, and ſuffers his ſu- 
perflaous wood to be taken from him, 
much more willingly than the Cherry, 
from which deverchetefs itis alſo res 
quiſite to prune away a little in the 
middle of the 'Tree when ir is too 
thick ; and to bring it into this Figure, 
you muſt ſtop the Grafes betimes, ſo 
ſoon as they have ſhot three or four 
inches, and make them turn down a- 
gain towards the ground, The Cher- 
ry-tree will not be ſoofcen cut as the 
Plumb,and it is ſufficient to take away 
his ſuperfluous wood from the m— 
G 0 
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of the Tree ew 4 when you perceive 
it to be too thick, Apple-trees do alſo 
very well in buſhes, when grafted up- 
on a ſtock of Paradice; but thoſe 
which are grafted upon ordinary crab- 
ſtocks will be raiſed in Standards, and 
come to. be great Treesz but thoſe 
which are grafted upon the Paradice- 
ſtock, put out very little wood, and 
nevertheleſs bear plentifully' well ; 
theſe are to be planted at two yards, 
or at the moſt, -at ſeven foot diſtance 
only from one another, if you will 
make the beſt uſe of yourground, for 
they require no greater extent than 
that lictle ſpace will allow ; they will 
hardly endure to be cut at all, neither 
do they need, for as much as they pur 
forth no more wood than is aies 
for their bearing. 

As to all the reſt, that is to ſay, for 
what concerns planting, labouring and 
cultivating Dwarf-trees, you are to 
obſerve the ſame Rules, or very near, 
char you do for your Eſpalliers, 
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Of C ompoſts. 


Ver and above the foregoing Ob« 

ſervations, in the Chapters for 
che Manuring of Trees, and for di- 
ſtinguiſhing the Soyls wherein they 
are planted, it will not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve ſomething in general touching 
the nature of Compoſts in their diffe- 
rent qualities, 

Cow-dung then welk-rotten, is of 
all others the beſt for Trees, both be- 
cauſe it continues longer than any 
other, and alſo by reaſon that it is nor 
too hot; and therefore is to be turned 
into the earth in labouring the ground 
at the beginning of Winter, 

Sheeps-dung is hotrer, and there- 
fore not ſo proper for dry and burning 
Soyls, if nor firſt very well conſum'd, 
but then may be turned into the gtound 
at the (ame Seaſon, 

Horſe-dung is yet hotter than the 
other, and not very proper for any 
2 but 
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bur moiſt places, and in ſuch Soyls it 
is of all other the beſt , *tis true, that 
' when it is very well waſted and decay- 
ed, it may be uſed in all places, and 
put to all uſes, but, generally ſpeak- 
ing, it is much more proper for pot- 
herbs and for Pulſes, that is, all forts 
of Peaſe and Beans, than for Trees ; 
and is beſt to be laid upon the earth in 

the beginning of Winter, that the 
rains and froſts may periſh it, and make 
it loſe its too great heat z after which, 
when you give your Trees the firſt 
Husbandry in the Spring,you may turn 
it in» 

Swines-dung is of all other the cool. 
eſt, and conſequently very proper for 
Trees, eſpecially in a burning Soyl. 
It ought ever to be turned in at firſt, 
and not to be laid upon the earth, and 
not being too hot, may as well be made 
uſe of in the Spring, as the beginning 
of Winter. | 

Pigeon-dung is the moſt violent and 
hot of all,but its ardour being onceex- 
tint,does wonders in reviving the vi- 
gour 
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gour of aTree,& helping it to put forth 
arge and well-coloured leaves ; bur 
it is never to be turned into the earth, 
till firſt it has been long expoſed to 
the froſt and rain ; and to do well, you 
ſhould always ſpread it upon the earth 
in the beginning of Winter,-and not 
turn it in till the Spring, bur as its 
effe& is prompt and ſudden, ſo its ver- 
tue is but of ſhort durations for no 
dung whatever ſo ſoon ſpends it ſelf 
in the earth as this; and when you 
have uſed it with all the Art you can, 
ina year or two the Soyl will be as 
poor as before, and receive no manner 
of advantage by ir. | 


Of Creatures that infeſt Trees and 
Fruits, as alſo ſundry accidents that 
are burtful to them. 


1.] T is notenough to ſet a Tree in a 

good place, and to husband and 
cultivate it well when it is planted ; 
G 3 but 
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but you muſt alſo preſerve it from (e- 
. veral accidents to which it is ſubjeR, 
and defend. it from a thouſand little 
enemies that attack it. Caterpillars, 
Locuſts, Cantarides, Ants,and a num- 
ber of other ſorts of little animals, de- 
nounce open War againſt your Trees, 
with innumerable armes withour, and 
Moles, field-mice,& certain litle white 
worms that eat the roots, perſecute 
' themwithin the earth, Nay, there are 
certain little worms that breed in the 
very ſabſance of the very Tree it ſelf, 
and in the moſt vital partof it, which 
is betwixt the wood and the bark, 
which cauſe the branches to wither, 
and by little and little, it not lookt 
unto, will totally deſtroy it. The Rars 
and the Waſps will alſo make profit-of 
their Spayls, and in a ſhort ſpace de- 
vour and corrapt the froits for which 
the Girdiner has'laboured | the whole 
year about, Take here then the reme- 
dies: which are to be 'uſed againſt all 
theſe different ſorts of Vermine. 

2- As;to Caterpillars, you are to 
have 
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have aneſpecial care during the winter 
ſeaſon, to take away all the Kells, or 
web-like receptacles that hang upon 
the Trees, wherein the-/ſeed of this 
pernitions vermine is concealed; in 
doing of which, it will not be enough 
to cleanſe the fruit-trees only, and 
thoſe that chiefly require the Gardi- 
ners moſt particular care z but you axe 
moreover to cut all the hedges, and the 
branches of the other Trees that grow 
within three or four hundred yards 
round about, the vicinity whereof 
would otherwiſe infallibly within a 
little ſpace, infe@ your more pretious 
plants with this facal peſtilence , ſo 
ſoon as the vermine ſhould come to 
diſcloſe. You are alſo to take care to 
burn all thoſe Kells, it being not ſufh- 
cient to cleanſe them from the Trees, 
and ſtill to leave them upon the 
ground , where they would breed as 
well as upon the Trees themſelves, Of 
theſe there is a certain ſort, that breed 
in little rings, which wrap themſelves 
about. the ſmaller branches of the 
G 4 Trees, ” 
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Trees, and are by ſo much the harder 
ro take away, by how much they are 
almoſt inviſible cill chey are diſcloſed, 
and then it is that you are to diſpatch 
them as well as the others, that are im- 
mediately engendred by the impreſſion 
of the Air,when the evening and morn- 
ing cold makes them to knit and crowd 
together. To remedy which, 'tis ſaid, 
that if you bind a Tree with green 
Rye, or tye the branches of Elder or 
Dane-wort amongſt thoſe of the Tree, 
the Caterpillars will not come near it. 
Some alſo ſprinkle the branches and 
leaves of the Tree with water, where- 
in ſalrt-peter has been infuſed, or the 
juice of bruiſed Rue to kill this ſort of 
Vermine, 


3+ Touching Locuſts, if you have: 


not the patience to wait for the firſt 
great rain that ſhall fall, you need do 
no more but ſhake the Trees only to 
which they cling, to make them fall 
off, and you may then cruſh them to 
Pieces, 

4+ Cantharides may be deſtroyed 
after 
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after the ſame manner, or otherwiſe 
by ſprinkling the Trees with water, 
wherein Sage or Rue have been boyl- 
ed, after it is cold, which will kill 
them, *Tis alſo ſaid, that Roſe-trees' 
ſecure their neighbours from this ſort 
of Vermine, and that they will never 
come into a Palliſado where they are 
planted, 

. As for Ants, ſaw-duſt powdered 
ad ſtrewed about the Tree they ſpoil 
by their frequenration, totally hinders 
their acceſs, by reaſon that theſe lictle 
Creatures dare not paſs over the pow- 
der they feel ſtir under them. Alſo a 
pretty broad circle of pir-coal aſhes 
drawn round the Tree, does the ſame 
thing, by reaſon they can have no 
footing, by which to come to climb 
the Tree ſo fenced about, a circumfe- 
rence of Glue or Bird-lime, does alſo 
keep them off, 

6. For what concerns Moles and 
field-mice, the Gardiner muſt be care- 
ful ro take them with certain traps 
made for that purpoſe, 'Tis alſo —_=_ 

that 
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that a certain Simple called Horts pal- 
ma, has the property to chaſe away 
the Moles from all places where it 1s 
planted. 

5; The branches of Ground-Elder 
freſh gathered, and mixt with thoſe of 
the Tree,alſo hinder Rats from coming 
near them. 


—— 


Of Nurſeries. 


1-C Uch as are curious in planting, 

\ ) ought betimes co take care to 
raiſe great and ſpatious Nurſeries of 
all ſorts of fruits, for as much as one 
is much more aſſured of the vigour of 
Trees, and the rightnels of the 2 he 
defires, when he has them of his own 
raiſing, than when he is conſtrained 
to look out for them in other places z 
and beſides, it is much better to bein a 
condition to ſupply others, who ſtand 
1m need, than to be obliged to buy for 
ones own uſe, | 

2+ Nurſeries ſeem to be chiefly pro- 


per 
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per for Pepin-fruits, from whence the 
word Pepiniere, 2 Nurſery,derives it ſelf; 
nevertheleſs, under this denomination 
is comprehended all ſorts of Plantati- 
ons of young Trees, after what man- 
ner ſoever raiſed, to be tranſplanted 
afrerwards into other places, 

3- Tomake a2 good Nurſery of Ap- 
ple-trees and Pear-trees, you are to 
make choice of a light and eafie Soyl, 
to the end that the roots may with 
greater facility penetrate intoit, and 
put out agreat number of hairy fibers, 
You are then to make little rigots or 
trenches of a Spades graft only, and 
three foot diſtance from one another, 
and there in November, and a fair Sea- 
ſon, plant your little Pear, and Apple 
plants, which you are to chuſe well 
of the moſt kindly and hopeful ſhoots, 
and of no more than one, or two years 
growth at moſt, and plant them at ſe- 
ven or eight inches diſtance from one 
another 11n the Trenches, and take 
heed withal not to ſet them deeper in 
the earth, than they were before1n the 
place 
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place from whence they were drawn, 
rocut off half of the roots in planting 
them, and not to meddle with the tops 
till after Winter ; and after you have 
well ſupplied the roots with ſmall and 
light mould,and filled up the trenches, 
you are to bank them up handſomly 
with earth in their rows or ranks, ſo 
that the Plant be ſcarcely ſeen; and 
after Winter is paſt, when they begin 
to put out in Apri/, you muſt cleanſe 
them with your fingers, ſo as to leave 
no more than one Burgeon, or upright 
ſhoor only. 

4. About three weeks before Mid- 
ſummer, when Fearn is yet tender, it 
15 very good to lay it green and freſh 
got about the ranks or rows, at 
the ſame time you have laboured 
them, to preſerve the freſhneſs of the 
earth, and to hinder the heat of the 
Sun from incommodating thoſe little 
Trees, that, have not yet ſtrength to 
defend themſelves; but then in the la- 
bour you beſtow upon them, you muſt 
be careful not to touch the roots g it 
will 
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will therefore be ſufficient eo ſtir the 
earth half a Spades graft near uato 
the rows, provided you give them in 
the middle their due and uſual depth, 
When Winter ſhall be come, you 
ſhould bury this Fearn in the middle of 
the Trenches or Gutters, tothe end it 
there may rot and bare the Trees, by 
taking away part of the earth by 
which they had been ſhouldered and 
mouldedup yet ſo, nevertheleſs, thar 
there ſtill remain ſomething above the 
ordinary level of the Plot, to defend 
the Trees from the froſts of the Sea- 
ſon. 

5+ You muſt 'the Spring following 
eake the firſt fair weather in Marchto 
labour this Nurſery, and in labouring 
it, the Gardiner is with his Spade to 
chop and mince the Fearn that was bu- 
ried in the beginning of Winter, and 
that will then be half rotten; with 
which, mixt with earth, he ſhall again 
bank up the Trees after the ſame man- 
ner he did with _— earth at the 


planting of them, and is co continne 
ſo 
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ſo to do three or four years ſucceſſive- 
ly, till the Trees ſhall be grown of ſul- 
ficient ſtrength to be grafted, 

. 6, As the Plant increaſes in growth, 
ou are ſtil] ro cleanſe it from all the 
ittle branches it ſhoots forth for half 
a foot above the earth, to keep that 
part clean, where the graft is to be 
mr but you are to cut nothing 
igher than that,nor by any means the 
ſtock, that being to no purpole art all, 
for as much as ic imports not after 
what manner the wood grows that is 
to be cut off, when the Tree ſhall come 
to be grafted; and it would mightily 
hinder its growth, by reaſon that the 
ſap evaporates by the wounds you 
make in cutting the little branches, 
and the ſubſtance of the Trees as yer 
but (mall and weak, inſtead of preſer- 
ving and fortifying it (elf, waſts and 
conſumes away to nothing, 

7. If your Pepin-(tocks are planted 
in a good Soyl, and husbanded after 
this manner, they will in the fourth 
ycar be ready to begrafred, and then 
you 
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you muſt obſerve to put bur one grafec 
upon aſtock, how thick ſoever it may 
be; which graft ought alſo to be pro. 
portioned to the thickneſs of the ſtock, 
and be choſen bigger or leſs, according 
to the ſtrength of the other. 

$8, You are to cut the ſtocks you 
oraft upon in the form of a Hinds- 
foot, for as muchas after this ſort the 
Tree is more apt to bark over again, 
and does much ſooner cover the 
wound, 

9. You areever to obſerve to place 
the backſide of the cut towards the 
South, that the Sun may not dart 
plum down upon it, and cauſe it to 
rift or chop, for which reaſon alſo 
you are to take good heed, that the 
clay you put upon it be ſo well remper- 
ed, 8$not to crack off, and leave the 
part where it is grafted open, and na- 
ked. A: Maxim which is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved in all forts of Trees whatever 
thar you cur, 

10, The graff in cleft being the beſt 
and the moſt uſual for Stardards, we 
C0 
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do not commonly think of any other 
for theſe ſort of Nurſeries z not that 
inoculating is not very good, eſpeci- 
ally for Pear-trees, but it is more pro- 
per for Stone-fruits and Quinces, than 
for Apples and Pears upon Pepin- 
ſtocks ; and Apple-trees come on very 
ſlowly when grafted after this man- 
ner. ; 

11, There is hardly any Seaſon in 
the year wherein you may not graft, 
- for all Summer long, and in Autumn 
you may inoculate, and in Winter 
you may graft after the ordinary way ; 
nevertheleſs, the beſt and moſt certain 
Seaſon for this ſort of grafting is in 
March, and then in the decreaſe of the 
Moon : but for gathering your grafts, 
you may indifferently do it, either in 
the wain, or the increaſe. 

12,- Yoo are ever to cull your grafts 
from well-liking Trees, and that zre 
in their year of bearing; that is to 
ſay, that are well knotted with blol- 
ſoms , for the Tree you graft will ever- 


more retain the eſtate and condition in 
which 
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which the Tree was, from which he de- 
rives his graff, at the time it was taken 
from it, and will commonly bear ex- 
ceedingly well, if the Tree (which 
imparts its whole nature to it) was 
then well ſet with fruic ; as on the con» 
trary, it will remain barren, and very 
rarely bear any fruit, if the Mother- 
Tree was then 1n her year of repoſe. 
13. When the graff begins to put 
out, you are to clean it with your 
fhngers,(0 that only one ſprout remain, 
to the end it may not fork, and that 
the entire vigour of the Tree may go 
to maintain the branch you would pre- 
ſerve ; butafrer that, you are no more 
either to cleanſe,or cut any thing from 
the Tree, what branches or ſprouts {9- 
ever it may put out, till the third yearz 
and then you are not only to take away 
the unprofitable ones, but moreover, 
form the Tree into the Figure wherein 
it ought to be, which is chiefly to be 
underſtood for Trees that you raiſe in 
Standards, 
14+ In your Nurſeries your Apple- 
| H trees 
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trees ought to be ſeparated from your 
Pear-trees,and to obſerve an exa@ de- 
corum indeed; your different fruits 
| ought to be diſtinguiſht by the ſeveral 
ranks or ranges of Trees. In the fol- 
lowing Chapter, I intend to ſpeak of 
the ſeveral forts of fruits, together 
with the manner of chuſing and diſ- 
poſing of them. 

15. You may alſo graft after the 
ſame manner,obſerving the ſame rules, 
Apples of all ſorts, upon little Apples 
of Paradice for Dwarf-trees, which 
proſper exceeding well, and prove ve- 
ry great bearers; bur as this ſort of 
ſtock ſhoots our but very little, wood, 
if choſe you ſhall plant in your Nurſe- 
ries be of any thickneſs, you are not 
ro meddle with pruning the root, and 
are to preſerve half a foot, or there- 
about, of the Bole, ro the end, that 
when it ſhall ſprout, you may place the 
graft upon the old ſtock ; for if you 
ſhould be obliged to expe till the new 
wood it ſhall put out be of ſufficient 
thickneſs to bear a graft, it would too 
much 
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much ſtretch your patience, and defer 
your Plantation roo long, You are al- 
ſo to be careful not to graft too low, 
leſt the Tree (which Apple-trees are 
very = vp to) ſhould rake root above 
the graft, which, ſhould it ſo fall out, 
it would no more be a Dwarf-tree, bur 


/would aſſume the nature and form of 


an ordinary Apple. 

16. All the ſame Rules are alſo to 
be obſerved for Apricots, Plumbs,Pea- 
ches and Cherry-Trees, when you 
graft them in cleft to raiſe tall Trees, 
excepting that you are to take notice 
to graft them ſooner, and in the de- 
creaſe of the Moon in Tanwary or Fe- 
bruary. It is very trae, that moſt of the 
forenamed fruits (eſpecially Peaches) 
delight more in inoculation bar in 
caſe you purpoſe to extend them into 
Eſpalliers, of to plant them in Shrubs, 
you are then to. obſerve the Rules al- 
ready preſcribed for Pear-trees defign- 
ed for thoſe Figures, 

17, Grafting or inoculating in Eſ- 
cutcheon,is proper for all Stone- fruits, 

H 2 bur 
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bur in truth, leſs for the Cherry, than 
any other, by reaſon that they uſual- 
ly ſpew out much Gum from the part 
which is opened to receive the ſhield, 
which very often ſuffocates the eye or 
bud, from putting out in the Spring ; 
for which reaſon it is much better to 
inoculate Cherries in the decreaſe of 
May or Tune, for as much as the El- 
cutcheon put in at thoſe Seaſons, im- 
mediately (ſprouts upon the inocula- 
tion. You may alſo make uſe of this 
way of grafting for other fruits, bur 
not with ſo certain ſucceſs; and in ſo 
doing, you are always to cut the ſtock 
at the ſame time you inoculate. Such 
as chuſe to graft after this manner,are 
evermore to take heed never to place 
two graffs over againſt one another, on 
both ſides the Tree, by reaſon that one 
cannot afterwards conveniently come 
to cut away the ſuperfluous part of the 
ſtock, when the grafts have taken and 
made their ſhoots, ſo that there would 
ſtill remain a part of the old wood be- 
twixt them; wherefore you are al- 
ways 
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ways to place the grafts in ſuch ſort, 
that the one be always higher, and the 
other lower, 

18, When you have inoculated a 
Tree, you are not by any means to cut 
away any thing of the ſtock above, till 
the Winter be paſt, and when in the 
Spring the eye of the graft ſhall begin 
to ſprout, you are then to cut off the 
ſtock rwo or three inches above, but 
No nearer, for fear of killing the grafe, 
for wantof ſap to nouriſh it ; and the 
following year, when the graft ſhall 
have well retaken, you may cut away 
the ſtock, cloſe by the ſhield. 

19. Inoculation is evermore to be 
performed, 'or in the decreaſe of July, 
or ſometimes in Fure, if it be pretty 
well advanc'd into the following 
Moath of Fuly; for you are always to 
inoculate at theſe times, or elſe in the 
end of Faly, or in the beginning of 4«- 
uſt. 

20, If you ſhall perceive that the 
eye of the Eſcutcheon hay + out be- 
fore Winter, you may check it by 

H 3 early 
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early ſlackning the ligature of the EC- 
cutcheon or ſhield, 

21. For ligament, Cotton,or Wool- 
len thread is much better than thar of 
Hemp or Flax, both by reaſon it doth 
not preſs ſo hard upon, nor ſo eat into 
the bark, and that it ſtretches and 
gives way as the branch ſwells and en- 
creaſes, 

22. Cherry: trees grafted in cleft 
proſper exceedingly well, as alſo in 
Eſcutcheon, if inoculated at Midſum- 
mer upon the red Meriſiter, for the 
Black. cherry is not ſo well ſtored with 
ſap, and they proſper better after this 
manner, than if planted upon old root- 
ed ſtocks, eſpecially if you would raiſe 
them in Standards, which has alſo the 
ſame effet in Bigarotiers and Grioti- 
ers z only when you deſign them far 
Dwarf-trees, you are to take notice to 
graft them very low, and tocheck the 
orafr ſo ſoon as ever it ſhall begin tq 
put out, to the end that it may ſpread 
z1nto branches, and the Tree may form 
his head from below, 


23. Apri- 
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23. Apricots arg uſually grafred 
upon ſtocks of their own kind, raiſed 
from the Stone, as allo upon Plumbs, 
Peaches and Almonds, and proſper 
well upon them all. 'Tis ſaid, that they 
will alſo take upon the Mulberry, and 
that they are not ſubject to froſt being 
ſo grafted, that ſort of Tree being na- 
turally exceeding flow, and not encli- 
ned to put out till after the froſty Sea- 
ſon z bur it is hard to believe that two 
ſo different ſaps can ever agree and 
mix together, and ſeveral who have 
tryed the experiment have loſt their 
labour. 

24. The Peach deſires to be grafted 
upon a Plumb, a Peach raiſed from the 
Stone, an Almond, or an Apricot, and 
chiefly delights in Inoculation, You 
may alſo raiſe-very good Peaches from 
the Stone, and there are certain ſorts, 
as the Peaches of Pas, and ſeveral 0- 
thets that ſucceed every whit as well, 
and bear as good fruit from the ſtone 
as by grafting. Thoſe grafted upon a 
Plumb, proſper marvellouſly well ; bur 

H 4 the 
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the root of the Plumb-ſtock is a'very 
ill neighbour, both by reaſon that ir 
devours too mnch ground, and alſo 
ſhoots forth ſuckers on every ſide , but 
Trees ſo grafted, continue longer than 
on a Peach, As to thoſe that are in- 
oculated upon an Almond, they ton- 
tinue alſo very long, and in a ſandy 
Soy! are much better than any other ; 
but they very unwillingly retake when 
tranſplanted : for which reaſon it is 
much better to ſow the Almonds in 
the ſtations themſelves you deſign for 
the conſtant ſtanding of your fruit,and 
afterwards to graft them upon the 
place, then to ui chem in Nurſeries 
for furure tranſplantation, Such as are 
grafted upon other Peaches, do yet 
bear longer and berter fruit than any 
other, becauſe being of the ſame na- 
ture, they more eafily unite, and bet- 
ter agree together ; but they are much 
ſhorter liv'd than any of the reſt.. The 
Apricot ſtock is allo very proper for a 
Peach, eſpecially for early Peaches 
and yet they are ſometimes ſubje& ro 

ſpue' 
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ſpue out Gum, as well as the Cherry, 
when inoculated, though that does 
but rarely fall our, 

25, Plumbs are ordinarily grafted 
upon ſtocks of "their own, -unle(s you 
deſign to plant them near other Trees; 
and then to avoid the inconvenience 
of their putting out to00 many ſackers 
from their roots, you may graft them 
upon Apricots or Almonds raiſed from 
the Stone, 

26. Apricots are grafred, either up- 
on other Apricots raiſed from rhe 
Stone, or upon Plumbs, and ſometimes 
even upon Peaches and Almonds. 

27. You muſt note, that yonr black 
Damſon- Plumb, and that of St. Julien, 
are incomparably better than all others 
to graft upon, and ſuch as are curious 
in their Plantations, will never ſtore 
their Norſeries with any other, where 
thoſe two ſorts are to be had, 

28. The diftances before ſer down 
for Plants in Nurſeries, are proper for 
thoſe Trees you deſign for Standards, 
and for fuch as you intend for Eſpal- 

liers 
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liers and Dwarf-Trees, the ſame di- 
ſtance betwixt the rows and ranks may 
be indifferently obſerved ; but in the 
order of the ranks themſelves this dit- 
ference is to be noted, that the latter 
muſt always be planted at two foot di- 
ſtance the one from the other, where- 


2s for thoſe you deſign for Standards, 


fix or eight inches will ſuſhce. The 
reafon of which is, that you are be- 
rimes, and at firſt, to extend the Trees 
you aatend for Shrubs and Eſpalliers, 
anto their deſtined Figure, whereas, if 
they were crowded and ſhouldered in 
the Nurſery, they would ſhoot up- 
ward, . inſtead of ſpreading into the 0- 
ther form. A Rule, that may indiffe- 
rently ferve for both Stone and Pepin- 
fruits, according to the office for which 
they are deſigned, 

29. Pear-trees deſtined for Eſpal- 
liers or Buſhes, are ordinarily grafted, 
+ either upon Wildings raiſed from the 
Pepin, or upon Quinces ; as to the 
ficſt of which, you may indifferently 
eigher graft or inoculate; bur for the 


Quinces, 


þ. 
: 
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Quinces, they proſper infinitely bet- 
rer being inoculated and being graft» 
ted in clefr, do very hardly recover, 
30. . Quince-ſtocks are much more 
proper for all ſorts of Dwarf- pears and 
Eſpalliers, than the Wildings, by rea- 
ſon that they naturally encline to that 
Figure, whereas the other are ever- 
more , aſpiring, and muſt be eternally 
cut and flaſhr, to ſubdue and corre 
thems and experience has made it 
plain, that Pears grafted upon Quin» 
ces, bear much more and fairer fruit, 
and are more eafily perſwaded into the 
Figure for which they were deſigned, 
than the others,which areapt to ſpend 
themſelves into wood, -It 15 true, that 
at the firſt bearing, the frujr that comes 
from the Quince-ſtock,: does often re- 
tain a ſmatch of its kind, eſpecially in 
a ſtiff turdy  Soyl; bur that js | bu 
gone, and the two or»three firſt years 
locarry it off, that there afterwards 
remains no difference in the taſt, The 
following Chapter (ball ſet down ſome 
ſorts of Fruits, that will ſucceed well 
in 
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in this Figure, being grafted on the 
Wilding ; but of thoſe there are very 
few : In the mean time, you are only 
in this place to obſerve, thatin a light 
Soyl, you are to make ule of no ho 
Trees for Shrabs and Eſpalliers, but 
ſuch as are grafted upon Quinces only, 
in ſtiff and ſandy (ituations z I confeſs 
thoſe raiſed from the Wilding do 
ſomerimes betrer ſucceed. 

' 31, There is a vaſt difference be- 
twixt the Apple-Quince and the Pear- 
Quince, of which the firſt has a grey- 
er- bark enclinine ro white, more 
fmooth and fleek, His branches thicker 
and! \more' forked, the leaves nor (0 
latge, andthe fruit leſs, and more full 
-of icore, The Pear- Quince ſhoots our 
his branches more ſtraight, has a black- 
er bark, and downy wirhal, the leaves 
much larger, 'and the fruit fairer, and 
Mor fo full of core, And this'is.it you 
are to.chuſe to grafr upon,for the Tree 
will ever retaiv} all che good qualities 
of che ſtock; will pur our a much finer 


head,and will beara much better fruits 
whereas 
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whereas on the contrary, the Apple- 
Quince ſtock, not being able to keep 
pace with the graft you pur into it," 
when the Tree arrives at its ſtature, 
and has formed his head, ic will aps» 
pear that the foot, which is the ſtock, 
does by no means anſwer to the growth 
above, but leaves a deformed tumor 
in the part where the graft and ſtock 
are united z which not only diſgraces 
the beauty of the Tree, bur moreover 
gives us to underſtand, that the ſtock 
15 not able ſufticiently to nouriſh the 
parts above. There is of late found 
out a ſort of Pear-Quince, called the 
Portugal-Quince (1 believe for being 
brought from thence) that bears an 
exceeding broad leaf, and is by much 
the beſt of all others. 

32. When you plant Pear-Quinces 
in Nurſeries, or in the place where 
you deſign to graft them, you are to 
cut them within an inch of che earth, 
that they put a new Bole from the 
foot,by reaſon that it is upon that new 
ſhoot, that you are to inoculate; which 

| alſo 
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alſo you are to obſerve in the planting 
of ſuch Plumb.ſtocks in your Nurle- 
ries, as you intend to inoculate, 

33- The ſame Tree may be ſeveral 
times inoculated, and it is convenient 
to have very large fruits for that pur- 
pole, and to graft them of ſeveral 
kinds. As for example, to inoculate 
Pound-pears,or Summer Bonchreſtiens 
upon the Quinceeſtock,and afterwards 
to reinoculate the Winter Bonchre- 
ſtien, and the Bergamor, You are eſpe- 
cially to have. evermore in your Nur- 
ſeries a great many ſtocks of Pear- 
Quinces grafted with the forenamed 
large fruits, or with thoſe de walce, of 
which ſort the ſap is excellent to en- 
rertain and nouriſh all ſorts of grafts ; 
by which means you may graft upon 
the branches of thoſe Trees in cleft, 

rafts that are ſometimes brought 
the very remote places, and have 
been long in coming, and even from 
parts {o diſtant, as Eſcutcheons are 
not to be brought in Summer, neither 
indeed does the Quince proſper very 
well grafted in clefr. e 


CD. emo... 
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We have wy here made mention 
of three ways of grafting, to wit, in 
cleft, in Eſcutcheon (which latrer is 
to be performed in the decreaſes of 
May and Tune) and in Ocil dormant x not 
that there are not yet ſeveral other 
ways of grafting, which may alſo be 
made uſe of with very good ſucceſs , 
bur theſe, as being the principal, ſhall 
ſuffice. Many are of opinion, that it 
is not good to plant Nurſeries in a 
fruitful Soyl; for which, the reaſon 
they give is, that the Trees being 
drawn out of ſuch a Soyl, and nor 
finding elſewhere ſo good entertain- 
ment , cannot proſper , having been 
uſed to a better diet, and on the con- 
trary, thrive and come on to 4 mira- 
cle, if tranſplanted from a lean and 
hungry Soyl, to a better and more 
fruitful, Nevertheleſs, experience 
makes us fee and know , that Trees 
raiſed in a bountiful Soyl, and parti- 
cularly in a light mould, are much bee- 
ter to tranſplant into any Soy! what- 
ever, than the other; of which the 

reaſon 
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reaſon is alſo moſt evident,for as mach 
as thoſe Trees have manifeſtly ever- 
more fairer Roots, and more hairy Fi- 
bers; and moreover, a more generous 
laps and more force in a good Soy], 
which gives them a great deal more vi- 
gour in any place to which they ſhall 
be removed, than the other; which be- 
ing taken out of an ill Soyl, have ne- 
ver good Root, and are always lan- 
guviſhing and ſickly, 

Now let me tell you, that in order 
to great and continual planting, it is 
not ſufficient to have Nurſeries only, 
but you muſt have Nurſeries of Nurſe- 
ries, that is to ſay, you are to have 
ſufficient out of your own ſtock, where- 
with continually to furniſh and ſupply 
your Nurſeries. To which purpoſe you 
are to low Apple and Pear. Pepins (bur 
ſepirately, that they may not be pro- 
miſcuouſly confounded rogether) in a 
Plot, or Plots. well prepared to that 
eff.&t; to do which, you need only to 
ſtrew the pulſe of Cider or Perry upon 
the earth digged and made ready for 
it, 
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it, and afterward rake it in, as Gar- 
diners do their ordinary Garden-ſeeds, 
and a year or two after you may draw 
them thence, and plant them in your 
Nurſeries. As for Peaches and Apri- 
cots, they are always raiſed from the 
ſtone, and Plumbs are to be taken of 
the ſuckers which ſhoot out from the 
roots of black Damſons, ot the St. F#- 
lien Plumb, And for what concerns 
Quince-ſtocks, you are to raiſe great 
ones tono other end,brr to ſhoot forth 
ſuckers,which is done by cutting them 
cloſe by the ground, and nipping off 
the branches they put out from the top 
every yeat, by which means thoſe thac 
ſhoot from within the earth, or layers 
covered with it, will take root enough 
to be tranſplanted the year following, 
into any place for which they ſhall be 
defigned, Plumbs of Paradice are alſo 
raiſed after the.fame manner. 


of 
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* Of the different kinds of Fruits , and | 
after what manner they beſt proſper. 


Here are ſome who are of opini- 

on, that all the fruits that were 
not known a hundred years ago are 
not worth planting, and good for no- 
thing;and on the contrary,ſfome others, 
who are curious to have of all ſorts 
indifferently good and bad, and think 
they excel all other Planters, when 
they have got into their Plantations a 
great number of uncouth names, and 
ſuch as peradventare were by moſt 0- 
thers never heard of before: But both 
theſe extreams are equally to be avoi- 
ded, for as muchas it is moſt certain 
we are in this age acquainted with a 
great many excellent fruits, that were 
either totally unknown,or utterly neg- 
leted by our Fore-fathers; as alſo, 
becauſe they who are over-curious ro 


have of all forts, do unprofitably fill 
op 
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up good and choice places with many 
bad Trees, which would be much ber. 
ter beſtowed upon thoſe that are good. 
It will therefore be convenient to take 
notice of (ach as are the beſt, & beſt de. 
ſerving the Gardiners pains and care, 
whether ſtone Pepin-fruits, and ac- 
cordingly to furniſh our ſelves with 
ſuch, from which moſt pleaſure and 
profit are reaſonably to be expected. 


Of the different kinds of Stone-Fruits. 


Nd firſt, concerning Cherries , 

there is no great Obſervation to 

be made, by reaſon there are not ma- 
ny kinds of ham, and thoſe to ever 
one ſufficiently known. Of whic 
there are principally theſe five ſorts, 

Ceriſes precoces, or the early May" 

Cherry, 


(eriſes Hatifs, the early Haſting- 
herry. 
Ceriſes a fenille de ſange, which I take 
to be the Du he-Chory, 
I 2 Groſſes 


z 
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Groſſes Ceriſes « court queite, perhaps 

our Carnation-Cherry, 

Ceriſes tardifs 4 long ue queiie, the Clu- 

ſter-Cherry, 

Of theſe the Precoces ſeem to be but 
of late years taken notice of, or at 
leaſt in requeſt, and not conſiderable 
for any thing, if not for being ripe the 
ſooneſt of all other fruits z wie yer, 
ro make more early, are to be grafted 
upon the Haſting-Cherry-ſtock, and 
planted ro the utmoſt benefit of the 
Sun, in Eſpalliers againſt a Wall, to 
the end that the extraordinary heat 
may yet advance their maturity, 

The Guigne, or Guſcon- Cherry , the 
Bigarreau, or mot/ey-Cherry, and the 
Griote, or Cyab- Cherry, are of the ſame 
nature with the other Cherries, and 
therefore merit no particular Obſerya- 
tion, if not that Cherries and Griores 
are very proper for Shrubs and Dwarf- 
Trees, 45 we have already obſerved 
in the Chapter of Shrubs and Buſhes/; 
but the Bigarreaux and the Guignes, 
do not proſper ſo well that way, by 
reaſon 
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reaſon the Trees run too much into 
wood, and therefore would be raiſed 
in Standards, Of Guignes there are 
three ſorts, white, red, and black, 
which are called Hearts ; but of Bigar- 
reaux and Griotes, we know but one 
kind of each only, 

Of Apricots we know no more than 
two or three ſorts, namely the little 
Musk Apricot, another whoſe Almond 
or kernel is (ſweet, and the ordinary 
Apricot ; all which require a very 
great ſhelter and ſecurity from the 
weather, and are more proper for Eſ- 
palliers, than either Dwarf-trees or 
Standards, There are many more dif- 
ferent kinds and ſorts of Plumbs, than 
of Cherries and Apricots, of which 
theſe are the chief, 


Petit Damas noir de Tours, the little 
black Damſon. 

Gros Damas moir, the great black 
Damfſon, 

Petit Damas blanc ; the little white 
Damſon, 


I ; Gros 
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Gros Damas blant , the great white 
Damſon, #? 

Damas gris muſque, 

Damas wiolet ordinaire, the violet 
Plumb, | 

Gros Damas violet. 

Damas werad. 

Dama gris violet. 

Damas gris blanc. 

Perdrigon blanc. 

Perdrigon violet, 

Brignoles wiolettes. 


Groſſe Imperiale, the great Imperial 


Plumb. 
Imperiale Taratve. 
De Gaillow, 
a'cAttilles de Gouvar, 
d Attilles du Mans. 
Prunes de Naples, autrement 
Dama grus ae Cathan. 


AN which ſorts of Plumbs are exceed- 
ing good to eat raw,and theſe that fol- 
low, proper for Prunella's and ſweet- 


mears. 


Moyens ae Biurgong ne, an excellent 
preſerving Plymb, Mir - 


_ ww a Oc 
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Mirabelle, ſainte Catherine. 
Diapree de ls Roche Courbons 

 Prunes d Apricot, de Tours» 
Mirabons tranſparans. 
Montmirot, 4 Attille jaane. 
FIfle verd. 


All cheſe Plumbs proſper very well, 
both in Dwarf-Trees and Standards. 
But the Perdrigon is by much the moſt 
delicate of them all, and therefore 
deſerves to be planted in a good Sun 
in Eſpalliers, 


Of Peaches. 


Eaches deſerve to be husbanded 

with the greateſt induſtry and 
care, as well out of reſpe@ to their 
beauty, which ſurpaſſes that of all 0- 
ther fruits, as alſo to their natural de. 
licacy and tenderneſs, 

Theſe are commonly diſtinguiſhed 
into Pavies, that do not part from the 
ſtone, and are the males, and Peaches 
I 4 which 


. 


i 
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which do cleave from the ſtone, and 
are the females, I amof opinion thar 
there is no male, that is to ſay, no Pa- 
vie, who has not his female, that is to 
ſay, a. Peach of the ſame ſort ; nor on 
the contrary, no Peach that has not his 
Pavie; for we know and diſtinguiſh 
both the one and the other in moſt of 
the different kinds we have, which 
makes me conclude, that it is the ſame 
in all the reſt, which we are not yet ac» 
quainted with, or at leaſt but with the 
one or the other of them; Nature ha- 
ving doubtleſs alike coupled all theſe 
ſorts of Frujts. The pencipe! Peaches 
and Pavies that we know, following 
their order and nature, are theſe ; 


Avant Peſche blanche, . Pavie, ripe at 
the end of Func. 
» Monſicur, * Avant Peſche d' Italic, that 
Ferran, parts from the ſtone im- 
mediately after. 
Peſche de Troix, blanche, that parts 
from the ſtone at the ſame time. 
Feſcbe de Trois, jawne, fort muſquee, 
parts 
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parts at the ſame time. 

+ Peſche de Troix double, parts from rhe 
ſtone alſo, and both of them at the 
ſame time with the white. 

Alberge, which is the Pavie to the 
Peach of Trox, is ripe immediate- 
ly after, and does not part from 
the ſtone, 

Peſche Magdeleine, parts from the 
ſtone, and is ready in the end of 
July, or the beginning of Azguſt. 

Peſche blanche batifue, ready immedi- 
ately after, 

Pavie blanc hatif, which is the male 
to the one or the other of theſe 
two laſt kinds, 

Peſche Cerize, or the Cherry-Peach, 
parts from the ſtone, and 1s ripe at 
mid- Awguſt. 

Peſche wiolette licee, parts from the 
ſtone at the ſame time, 

Brig non violet, ou mu[que. 

Pevie, male to the Violet-Peach, im- 
mediately after. 

* Brig non jaun, Pavie at k — le 
the ſame time, _— 

Peſche 
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Peſche Royale, or the Peach-Royal, 
parts from the ſtone,and is exceed- 
ing red at the ſame time, 

Groſſes Rouſſanes, Pavies ready at the 
ſame time. 

Petites Rouſſanes , extreamly muskt, 
Pavies ready at the ſame time, 

(b) Monſieur (b) Gros Pavies jaunes 
Martin, * roupes, at the ſame time. 

Perſiques, part from the ſtone, and are 
ready in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 

( c) Monſieur (C) Peſches de Pauou Perſiques 
de Lamegnon. ropds, at the ſame time. 

Groſſes Peſches jaunes, or the great 
yellow Peach, part from the ſtone 
in the middle of September. 

Peſches Bourdes. 

Peſches \ Abrigotines, or the Apricot« 
Peach, 

Peſches Ollteres. 

Peſches de Corbiel,part from the ſtone, 
and are good at the ſame time. 

(4) Monſieur (d) Peſches blanches, & ver- 
Montrecort. meilles. 

Peſches de Narbonne, & Peſches admira- 

bles, 
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bles, an exceflive great fruit, part 
from the ſtone at the end of Sep- 
tember. 

(e) Pavie admirable, which (*) Monticur 
k de Choiln. 
is the male to the two 
former, a very large and coloured 
fruit, en cul de lampe, in the begin- 
ning of 0feber, 

Peſche wiolette tardifne, ceady at the 
ſame time. 

Pavie de Chinon, an exceeding large 
fruir, 

Br ie non wiolette tardifur, at the ſame 
time, 

Millecotons wermeils, red within a- 
bout the ſtone, excellent Pavies 
ready in the beginning of Offs 
ber. 

Peſche blanche & rouge, an excellent 
fruit allo in Ofober. 

Pavies blancs tardifs, in the middle of 
Oftober, there are ſeveral kinds 
that are ready about the ſame 
time, which are hard to diſtinguiſh, 
of which ſome are earlier, others 


hater. 
Peſche 
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Peſche tout blanchethat parts from the 
ſtone, and comes at the end of 
Oftober, 

* Au Val ſaint * Peſche befle-rave,gray,and 

Gorman. downy, and fanguine 
within, parts from the ſtone at the 
end of Offober, 

Brig non Beſte-rave, a Pavie of the 
ſame ſors, excepting that it has a 
ſmooth $kin, 

Brig non tout noi, 2a Pavie ready at 
the end of Offober, 


You are to take notice,that Peaches 
which part from the ſtone, do ſooner 
and more cafily ripen, and are more 
hardly ro endure the froſt and nipping 
air,than the others, And amongſt them 
none fo ſtrong as the Perſiques and Pau- 
Peaches ; for which reaſon, you would 
do well to raiſe a great many of theſe 
two kinds in Standards in the open 
Air (but withal, ia as much ſecurity 
from the winds as is poſſible in ſach a 
polture) for they have a much better 
raſt, and are much a finer fruic from 
the 
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the Standard, than the Eſpallier. But 
all the other ſorts are much more pro- 

er for Eſpalliers and Contre-Eſpal- 
ſiers, than for any other Figure, 


Of Apple-Trees. 


Pple-Trees are to be raiſed in 
A Standards in the open Air,by rea- 
ſon it is the ſtrongeſt and moſt hardly 
of all other Frait-trees , but if you 
have a fancy to raiſe them in Dwarf- 
trees, you are then re graft them upon 
an Apple of Paradice, and by thac 
means they will be very proper to plant 
againſt Walls, or in ſuch other places 
as have not Sun enough to ripen other 
fruits., And of theſe it will be ſufficient 
to have the beſt kinds only, for being 
a fruit that keeps long, one ſhould nor 
be ſo covetous of many ſeveral kinds, 
as curious of thoſe that are good 
which are, 


Paſſe Pomme blanche hatife, ripe in 
the 
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the beginning of Auguſt. 
Paſſe pomme Cotellee, 
Calville d'Eftt, Rambour blanc, 
Rambour rouge, Couftnette. 
Pomme ae violerte, 
Pomme de neige. 
Callewille blanc. 
Calleville rouge. 
Pomme d'_Apitt. 
Renttte blanche. 
Meillieur Renette rouſſe, 
Renette toute prize, 
Petit Courpendn pris, 
Courpenau vermeil. 
Gros Courpendu Bedeau, 
Francats. 
Pommes« Potre. 
Chataigner. 
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Of Pears. 


Here are of Pears more different 

ſorts, that deſerve to be'culri- 
vated, than of any other fruit ; which 
that you may the better know, I ſhall 
diſtinguiſh them according to the ſea. 
ſons of their maturity by the Months, 
beginning with that of Jaxe, at which 
time the earlieſt Pears begin to be ripey 
acquainting you withal, on what ſore 
of Tree, and in what ſituation every 
of them does beſt (ſucceed; as alſo, 
which are good to eat raw, and which 
to bake, Wherein you may by the 
way obſerve, that al] Pears, eſpecially 
Winter-pears, which are good raw, 
are allo excellent to bake. 


TUNE. 


Petit Muſcat, in the open Air,grafted 
either upon 2 Wilding or a Quince, 
proſper very well in Dwarf- trees, pro- 
vided 
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vided they be well ſheltered from the 
weather; but marvellous well in 
Standards in the open Air, 

Petit Certeau Eſte, either in Dwarf- 
tree or Eſpallier, 

Fanet, the ſame. 

Pacelle, or Palme, in all Figures. 


TULY. 


Gros Muſcat ordinaire, proſper well in 
the open Air, either upon a Wilding 
or Quince, 

Muſcat a lngwe queiie, the ſame. 

Amazctte, the fame. 

Gros Muſcat, or Beliſfeme, the ſame. 

Muſcat Robert, the lame. 

Caiſſe Madame, the ſame, and ſome 
of them in Efpallier not to fail, 

Rouſſelet hatif, the fame, and ſome in 
Eſpallier. 


AUGUST. 


Orange Commane, in all Figures, 
Orange Muſquee, in all Figures, 
Amital commun, the (ame, 


Amiral 
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Amiral muſquee, the ſame. 

Petite Blanquette, the ſame, 

Groſſe Blanquette, ou Poire de Perle, on 

Cornicapre, the ſame, 

Orgonnet, the ſame. 

Toire de Prince, the ſame, 

Poire Royale, the ſame, 

Poire au deux teſtes, theiſame. 

Porre raze, the ſame, bur better in 
Eſpallier, or dwarf-Tree, by reaſon 
that having a long and ſlender ſtalk 
they are apt to fall, 

Fin; or hatif, proſpers well in all Fi- 
gures. 

Poire Carmefine, the (ame, 

Friotet, proſpers well in all Figures; 

eMoiiille-bouche d'Efts, the ſame. 

Bon-Chreſtien d' Ef, the ſame. 

Franc*-Sureau, or Poire de Papes , the 
ſame. 


SEP TEMBER, 


Rouſſelet ordinaire, proſpers well in all 
Figures. . I 
Gros Rouſſelet de Rheims, the ſari, 
Fargobelte; thie lame, 
Cailas Reeart, profpers beſt in Stan- 
ll I datd, 


— — 
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dard, and grafted upon a Quince, has 
a kind of unpleaſant tarrnelis, 

Parfum, proſpers well in all Fi- 
gures. 

Poire ſans Pepins, the ſame, 

Poire de Sain, the (ame. 


OCTOBER. 


Beure rouge, proſpers well in all Fi- 
gures, 

Beare blanc, the ſame. 

Moiiille-bouche d'_Aatomne, or Tonguet, 
the ſame. 

Rozar d'Ingrande, fucceeds belt in 
Dwarft-trees or Eſpalliers, 

Berg amotre d'Efle, Summer Bergamor, 
in Eſpalliers only, 
* A Chilly,chez Mon- * O19 n070 Rozar, O- 
icur de Seves. therwiſe called 
Brut te-bonne, in Dwarf- trees or Eſpal- 
liers, 
Poire d Angleterre, fucceeds well in 
all Figures, 

Poire a Ambre-gris, (ucceeds beſt in 
Dwarf=trees, or Eſpalliers. 
Poire 
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Poire de yigne, proſpers well inall Fi- 
gures, 

petit Oing pris, the ſame, 

Chat Brulle, the ſame. 


NOVEMBER. 


Meſſire Jean ordinaire, (ucceeds well 
in all Fignres. 

Meſſire Jean blanc, the ſame, 

* Bezidbery, the ſame, © Ruel. 

Damadote, the lame, 

Groſſe quente d' Hyver, the [ame, 

Berg amotte ordinaire, 15 to be vlanted 
in| Eſpalliers only, * but ,, 
then to have them keep very nectſſaty ro _ 
till Tanuary,you muſt have * 2 England, 
one place in your Eſpallier, where 
there is little Sun, 

Martin ſee, lucceeds well in all Fi- 
gures, 

Bergamotte muſque, or Poire de Sicile, 
thrives beſt in Elpalliers and Dwart- 
rrees, 


K 2 De- 
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DECEMBER. 
To eat raw. 


Micet, proſpers beſt in Eſpalliers, 
and keeps till January. 


Poire* Figae, proſpers well in all Fi- 


gures. 

Rouſſelet 4 Hyver, the ſame. 

Bon- Chreſtien, d' Anche cottele, does 
beſt in Eſpallier, or in a good ſhelter 
from winds, in Standard. 

Bon*Chreſtien rond, the (ame, 

Bon- Chreſtien long, the lame. 

Bon- Chreſlien dore ſans Pepins » the 
ſame, 


And note, that you are to have as 
many Bon- Chreſtiens .alone in an Eſ- 
pallier rightly plac'd, as of all other 
Wi inter- fruits put together ; both be- 
cauſe it is in taſt incomparably better 
than all the reſt, and alſo it begins to 
be fit to eat in November, and keeps 
good till the end of Au2uft following. 

Poire 


—— 
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Poire de Froment,an excellent baking 
Pear, does well in Standards, 


Baking Pears in December. 


Fin Or, or Francereal, in tall Stan- 
dards, a few in Dwarf-Trees. 

Dame Feanne, the fame, 

Boy Eveſque, the ſame, 

Fonlon, the ſame. 


JANUARY. 


Toeceat raw, 


*Gatellier,or the Win. * Ramboiitter, & 
P MLONHACUT UC 2 Iv 
ter Beure, proſpers well .,,; pci. * 
in all Figures, 


* Monſieur Ga. 
Berg amotte d Hyver, nd tide 


to be eaten in February ge Moncy. 


and March, 
Bon-Chreſtien, of all ſorts, 


Orange dbyver, proſpers well in all 
poſtures, 


K 3 J Ar 
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JANUARY. 
To Bake. 


Poire d' Argent, does very well in 
great Standards, 
Rateau, the ſame. 
* At Ponthoize, * Herptenc, the ſame, 
Angobert, or Lanzweac, the ſame, 
Gres Certeau, the lame. 


FEBRUARY, 


Toeat Raw. 


Sain# Lezin, as alſo in March and 
April, proſper well enough in all po- 
ſtures; but are ſubje& to fall, if not 
planted in Eſpalliers, and moreover, 
require a very great Sun, 

* Monſieur Saint Lezin Beure, a very 
Ferran. pare and excellent fruit, will 
be planted in Eſpallier, 

* de la Chenaye, * Meſfire Tean taraif, e1- 
ther Dwarf-tree or Eſpallier, 

Bon* Chreſtien, the ſame. F E- 


# »& 


__ Fom"n___ 
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FEBRUARY, 
To Bake. 


Petit Certeau, proſpers well in Stan» 
dards or Dwarf-trees. 
De is Domville, in tall Standards, 


MARCH, 
Toeat Raw. 


Portail, would be planted in Eſpalli- 
ers, and rather grafted upon a Wild- 
ing than a Quince, by reaſon it is not 
apt to run intomuch wood. 

* Gros Muſcat a Hyver, a * Ponthoize, la 

grofſe quete, does well ei- <*naye. 
ther i in Eſpalliers or Dwart- trees, 


MARCH, 
To Bake, 
Poire de livre, or Pound-pear, in tall 


Standards, 
. K 4 APRIL 
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APRIL. 
To cat Raw, 


Bergamotte de Beugi, in Eſpalliers, or 
Dwarft- trees, | 
; noulon, an 
* Aux Gobelins * Poired Eſtra gait a 
du Fauxbourg excellent fruit, the ſame, 
St, Marceau. 


| * 
* Monſicur Virgoulette, the ſame, 
Ferrant, an excellent fruit, 


APRIL, 
To Bake. 
Liquet rod, in tall Standards, 
Parmaix, the ſame. 
Boavart, or Cheſne Galen, the ſame, 
MAY. 
To eat Raw, 


Pouble Fleur } over very well in 
Dwarf- 
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Dwarf-rrees in the open Air, but bet- 
ter in Eſfpalliers. 
! I Fontarabis, in Eſpalliers. * Ponmthoize, 


i MAY, 


To Bake, 


* Ponthoize, 


_ 
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ms 


of the Times wherein Fruits are 
to be gathered. 


Ll Stone-fruits, and Summer- 

Pears, would not be ſeparated 
from the Tree, till they are firſt arri- 
ved at their fu]l maturity ; but for the 
Autumn-Pears, as the Mefhire Jean, the 
Beure; nay, even the Summer Bon- 
Chreſtien, and the Bergamotre, if you 
deſire to have them keep any time, it 
will be convenient to gather them be- 


fore they be wholly ripe, to the end 


they may compleat their maturity in 
the place where they are to be beſtow. 
ed; by which means they will both 
keep much longer, and alſo taſt much 
ſweeter and leſs tart, than thoſe ga- 
thered ripe from the Tree, As to the 
Winter-fruits, whether to eat raw, or 
to bake, and whether Apples or Pears, 
you are to let them hang ſo long as 
ever you can upon the Tree, even - 

the 


; 
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the end of Ofober, and then take heed 
always to gather them in fair weather, 
and a bright ſhining Sun, to the end 
the fruit may be very dry, and with- 
out any kind of moiſture upon them at 
the time of their gathering. 

You ſhould [allo be careful not to 
break the ſtalk of the fruits you intend 
to keep, and in gathering to touch 
them -as little, and as nicely as you 
can. 

The ſame thing is done to Fig-trees, 
that is done to the Eſpalliers —S in 
planting and Palliſadoing ; and they 
are to be cut after the ſame manner 
with Apricots and Peaches in the de. 
creaſe of the Moon in March, for as 
much as they are pithy and tender, 
ang are impatient of the cold, 


FINIS. 


A Catalogue of ſome Books, Printed for, 
and ſold by H. Brome, ſince the 
dreadful Fire of London, to 1675. 


Drumity. 
Large Concordance, by $. X, to 
A the Bible, Folio, Price 16 $. 
130 Sermons by Mr. Farindon, in 3 Pol, 
in fol. 21.55. 
51 Sermons in fol. by Dr, Franck, 155+ 
Dr. Heylin on the Creed, fol, 155+ 
A Guide'to the Humble, by Thee Elbo- 
row, B, D. in ofFavo 25. 
A Guide to Eternity, by John Bona,tft«- 
V0, 25S. 
A Guide to Heaven, with a Rule of 
Life 10 d. 
A Companion to the Temple, or a 
help to publick devotion, byTh.Cam- 
ber, in 24® 45. 
Holy Anthems 25. 6d, 
A Looking+glaſs for Loyalty 25. 

Sermons. 

Dean *. Lloyd's Sermon before the K. 
againſt Miracles, fx 
1s 


—— his Sermon at the Funeral of Johx 
L. Biſhop of Cheſter 6d. 
—his Sermon before the King, in 
Lent, 1673. 6d. 
Mr. Sayers Sermon at the Aſizes ac 
Reading 6d, 
Mr. Tho. Tanner's Sermon to the ſcat- 
tered Members of the Church 6d. 
Mr. Sta»hopp's four Sermons on ſeveral 
Occaſions, oavo bound 15.609, 
Papal Tyranny, 25 it was exerciſed over 
England for (ome Ages, with two Ser- 
mons on the fifth of Nov. in quarto, 


15. 6d, 
— his Sermon at the Funeral of Dr. 
Turner, Dean of Cant. 6d, 


' Hiſtories. 

The Life of the Duke Eſpernow, the 
great Favourite of France, from 1 598. 
where D'* Avila leaves off. to our 
times, by Charles (otton, Elq, in fol. 

price 18s, 

The State of the Orcromen Empire, with 
Cuts, by P. Ricaut, Eſqzin ofFawvo, 6 5, 

B. Cofin's De Tranſubſlantiatione, OR. 2.5. 

——i Engliſh 25,69. 

| The 


The Commentaries of M. Blazz d' Mont- 
luck, the great Favourite of Fraxce,in 
which is contained all the Sieges, 
Battels, Skirmiſhes, for 3 K. reigns, 
by Charls Cotton Eſq in fol. 14 5. 

The Fair One of Tus, a new piece of 
Gallantry,by C.Cor.Eſq;in ofF.25. 6d. 

Eraſmus Coll, in Engliſh, efav. 55. 

Elvira,a Comedy by the E.of Brifel,1 5. 

M. 4. Bromes $.,and Poems, off. 35$.6d. 

—— His, with other Gentlemens Tran- 
flation of Horace, in off. | 4 . 

Virgil's Traveſty,by C.Cor.Eſq; 15.69. 

Lucian's Dialogues, Burleſque, by C. 


Cotton Elqz in oF. 25,609. 

Horace, with a Song at every AR, by 

Charls Cottoy Eq; 15, 
Phyſick, 


Dr. Barbettes and Dr. Deckers excellent 

practice of Phyſick,and Obſervations 

Sir. XK. Digby, his excellent Receipts in 

Phyſick and Chyrurgery , and of 

Drinks and Cookery. 
Miſcellanies. 

Dr.Gliſſon, De vita Nature, Quarto Bs. 
Loid Bacons Advancement. D 

r, 


% 


Dr. Skinxer's Lexicon,in fo; 11. 5% 
12 Controverſial Letters,in quay. 38.6d, 
Ffays of Love and Marriage,dzod. 8d. 
The Vindication of the Clergy, 1s.6d. 
Toleration diſcuſſed, by Rs, Efirenge, 
E(q; 2 $. 6d; 
A PraQiſe ofHuman Rexſon,in yy 
8d; 
Centum Fabule, in oftavo 15. 
Artis Oratorie, in duodecs 29 
Laws 
The Lord CoeF's Inſticutes,in four Yol, 
fol, - price 21, 554 
Sir James Dyer's Reports, fol. 135 
The Clerks Guide, in four Parts, and 
che firſt part alone. 
| A LeQuure to the people, or a Satyt a- 
F gainſt Separatiſts, by Mr.Cowly 4* 6d, 
(outroverfies. 
The ſeaſonable Diſcourſe againſt Po- 
pery, in quarts 6d, 
—the Defence of it, quarto 6d. 
—the Difference betwixt the Church 
and Court of Rome, in quarto 6d, 
The Apology to the Parl. anſwered 6d, 
The __ Bait, or, The way to get 
Proſelytes, by Ch. Gataker,B.D. 3 5: 


